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WISE WOMEN OF INVERNESS. 



OF New York, 

CHAPTER I. 
AT FASSLIE FARM. 

Deep and heavy the long-swelling surge of the 
North Sea thundered along the Cromarty shores; 
and high and shrill above that reverberating plunge 
sang and whistled and shrieked a strenuous wind, 
sweeping inland from the wide waste of waters; but 
nevertheless there was not a cloud in the clear night 
sky; the world was filled with a lambent white 
moonlight; and far across the silver-touched waves 
there was visible the dusky outline of the opposite 
coast, by Fort George, and Nairn, and Findhom, 
and Burghead. 

In a small and dimly-lit room in a farm-house, 
built high over that wild sea, an old — or, rather, 
elderly — man was seated in front of a massive iron 
chest, the top of which he was carefully scraping 
with some kind of iron instrument. He was a man 
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short of Stature, but of powerful build; his face hard 
set and tanned and furrowed with wind and sun and 
rain; his hair almost white, and white also the bushy 
eyebrows set over a pair of remarkably penetrating 
gray eyes. This man was Robert Graham, the 
tenant of an extensive sheep farm; and the huge 
iron coffer before him, from which he was diligently 
scraping the last traces of whatever paint might still 
be visible, had been at one time the military chest 
of the garrison at Fort Augustus, from whence it 
had been allowed to fall into private hands when 
the fort was dismantled. But it was not the con- 
tents of this massive chest that seemed to concern 
the farmer; it was the few remaining touches of 
green paint here and there; and to aid him in the 
searching removal of these he had placed a solitary 
candle beside him, though, indeed, as the coffer 
stood in the window-recess, there was almost enough 
light coming in from the moonlit world without to 
enable him to prosecute his task. 

Now so still and hushed was this little room 
that, in spite of all the wild roar of wind and sea 
outside, the scratching of the iron point was quite 
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audible; and not oiily that, but also certain low 
mutterings with which from time to time the old 
man gave expression to such fancies as crossed his 
brain. But these were broken and detached, for 
sometimes he relapsed into silence; and so it will 
be more convenient to put them down here conse- 
cutively, and in as plain language as possible. 

"I am not more superstitious than most; but it's 
better to be on the safe side. The earth is the 
Lord's and the fulness thereof; but He has permitted 
strange things to be in the world; and maybe they 
have grown stronger than He intended, and can do 
more harm now. It's better to be friendly with both 
sides; and if there was a Stth-bruth* on Fasslie, it's 
not a man or boy on the place would I allow to cut 
a twig or lift a stone there. It's live and let live; 
and if the little people bide in these knolls, it's not 
I that would be for disturbing them; even if they 
cannot harm a man, as some say, maybe they can 
harm a sheep — ay, or a score of sheep. . . . And 
were there no Grahams, now, among the soldiers at 

♦ Sith'bruih, a fairies' dwelling, generally a rocky mound, 
under which the fairies are supposed to live. 
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Fort Augustus that they allowed this chest to be \i\ 
painted green? Is there a Graham alive that does 
not know what colour it is that is fatal to every one k 
of the name — ay, when it is even a common story t 
that never was a Graham shot in battle but it was 
found the bullet had gone through the green check 
of the tartan? And twice and three times I stopped 
bidding for it, until I said to myself — what has been 
put on can be taken off; and what the knife will not 
finish, the turpentine will finish; and where can the 
ill-luck come from then? The five great locks, and 
tricks, and contrivances to outwit a regiment; what 
prying eyes or fingers will get to know about my 
business when I have everything shut up here? 
Alison may think what she likes; the lass has grown 
saucy of late; but this is no kind of cupboard or 
desk that she can try with her keys when I am up 
on the hill. No, no, lass; what I have toiled and 
moiled for, that I mean to keep; and there will be 
no need to trust a bank in Inverness, when I have 
a safeguard like this iron chest. . . . But not a spot 
or streak of green — not a spot or a streak. Who 
can tell where the ill-luck comes from? Sometimes 
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it Strikes at your blood and marrow; sometimes it's 
a bad lambing season; sometimes it's a bank that 
breaks. But I do my best to keep well with both 
sides; the minister has no fault to find with me; and 
if there are things that are stronger for good-luck or 
ill-luck, I do my best — ay, even to keep from nam- 
ing them. Maybe that was why I got the warning 
that Jean Gillespie was to die — three taps on the 
window just half an hour before, and none hearing 
them but myself And the corpse-lights on Drum- 
sinnon Moor — it's I would have ridden along with 
the factor into the bog but for the lights — and I 
cried to him, but the cry he sent back was the cry 
of a drowning man. But there are some that have 
seen more than that, and have heard more than 
that; and it's well to be friends with them that can 
hurt and harm — whether they are below ground or 
above; ay, it is better to say nothing, lest they 
should hear evil spoken of them, and work mischief 
among the lambs, or bring lightning about the house, 
as I have heard tell. Not since I was a senseless 
lad have I shot a single hare — just in case there 
might be a mistake, and a witch or a warlock spring 
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up from the ground: it's better to be on the safe 
side." 

For the moment he seemed to have done with 
his scraping and polishing; at all events, he laid 
aside the knife or chisel he had been using, and 
proceeded to open the chest But this was a serious 
undertaking, for not only had the big key to turn 
five locks at once, but also there were bars and 
levers to be raised simultaneously, demanding the 
exercise of a good deal of strength. Eventually, how- 
ever, the heavy lid yielded; he took both his hands 
to raise it, and no doubt the next minute it would 
have been resting against the wall or the window- 
sill, but that there was a sudden interruption that 
startled him. There was a brief, sharp tapping, 
and the door of the room was thrown open; at the 
same time the roar of the sea and the wind that 
seemed to fill the house rushed into the little apart- 
ment, and a cold air made the candle flame flicker. 
Robert Graham had not been expecting any such 
unceremonious visitor; he wheeled round in his 
chair; the lid of the chest fell from his hands and 
shut with an alarming noise — all the five locks and 
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levers clanging at once; and there he found, stand- 
ing before him, the stranger who had made this 
sudden entrance. 

And yet this was neither ghost nor wizard that 
confronted him; on the contrary, the newcomer was 
a good-looking young fellow of six-and-twenty or 
so, with frank eyes, close-cropped raven-black hair, 
and an expression of features that in ordinary cir- 
cumstances might have been pleasant and friendly 
enough, but was now somewhat embarrassed by un- 
certainty. Obviously, he was a sailor; but the 
smartness of his costume showed that he was not 
an ordinary hand; in point of fact he was mate of 
a trading schooner then lying at Nairn; his name. 
Alec Jameson. 

"Fm sorry to interrupt you, Mr. Graham," he 
began, with some hesitation. 

"But ye do interrupt me," the other said sharply, 
and he scowled at the younger man from under 
the bushy white eyebrows. "Ye do interrupt. Think 
ye I have naething to do wi' my time? I'm not a 
gentleman that can loiter about wi' my hands in 
my pockets, hindering other folk, and coming where 
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he's not wanted. Ma certes, there's some that canna 
take a hint to leave until they feel a horsewhip 
curling round their calves." 

There was a flash of fire in the young sailor's 
eyes; but he strove to remain calm — and even 
courteous. 

"If it's me you mean, Mr. Graham," said he 
quietly, "you may rest content there's not a man in 
this countryside will lay either hand or horsewhip 
on me. But let that pass " 

"What do ye want?" the old farmer said ab- 
ruptly. "Time's money." 

"Well, I'm off for Inverness to-morrow morn- 
ing—" 

"Ye're welcome." 

But Jameson seemed determined to be civil, if 
that were possible. 

"And Alison," he continued, "was asking if you 
and I cannot manage to part a little better friends. 
The lass is sorry — and no wonder — and if there's 
anjrthing that I have done — if there's anjrthing wrong 
that can be put right " 

"Let Alison mind her own business," was the 
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instant rejoinder; " and I can mind mine. And what's 
more, neither Alison's business nor my business is 
any o' yours. So you're welcome to set off for In- 
verness as soon as ever ye like." 

"I did not wish to go without holding out my 
hand, and seeing if we cannot come to more peace- 
able terms," the young sailor said. "It's a fair offer, 
anyway. It must be a hard thing for a young lass 
to be in a position like that — troubling herself that 
the only friends she has should be separated by a 
quarrel — and a quarrel about what? — for I'm sure 
it's not me that knows." 

"Alison wants no friends but her own kith and 
kin — that's enough for her," the old man said. 
"Why should she take up wi' strangers? What is 
she to gain by that? And it's not her gain, it's 
theirs that's in question. Ay, ay, an old man 
may be an old man, and still see clear enough. 
It's young eyes that are dazzled — it's young brains 
that are made a fool of; and a silly crayture of a 
lass will believe any smooth-spoken idle fellow that 
comes hanging about her and speaking her fair. 
But I'll have none o' that in this house, young 

Wise Women of Inverness, etc* 2 
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man; so youVe fair warning in time. Alison was 
left in my charge, and in my charge she'll bide. 
Fm for no interlopers here. I'm for people mind- 
ing their own business. In trouble, is she? — 
and what's that to you? A pretty pack o' non- 
sense!" 

"Well, yes, Mr. Graham," the younger man said 
civilly, "Alison is in your charge at present; but she 
might not be always." 

The deep-set gray eyes darted an evil glance at 
him, but he did not seem to notice that. 

"You know what both her and me have been 
looking forward to," he continued, in the most 
pacific tone of voice, "and I am sure it would be 
better for every one if there was a more friendly 
feeling about it. And what is the objection? If 
she leaves the farm, there's many another you could 
get to keep the house " 

"And it's you that comes in to tell me what I 
maun do!" the old man said, glaring at him. "It's 
you that comes to me wi' advice. Let me tell ye, 
my lad, that I'm quite capable o' looking after my 
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own affairs, as ye'll find out if ye daur to meddle 
wi' them. Ay, or wi' Alison's Either. A clean pair 
o' heels — that's the best thing for you; and if 
Fasslie never sees ye again, *Fasslie will be none 
the worse.'' 

There was sufficient discourtesy in the words; 
but there was more in the tone in which they were 
uttered; and the younger man, though he strove to 
keep cool, began to lose the timid look of appeal 
that had been in his eyes. 

"Well, it's a pity," he said. "Hard words will 
not mend matters; and I had wished to leave Alison 
in happier spirits " 

"The leaving her is the best thing ye can do; 
and the sooner the better. Have I not bid ye never 
darken my door again? God bless me, is a man 
not to have peace and quietness in his own house?" 
the old farmer cried angrily. 

"As to that, I am not so sure that it is your 
own house," the young man said quietly — though 
his face had gradually been becoming firmer and 
firmer. "But I am not a lawyer. It was Alison's 
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father's house, I know; and I dare say he did not 
leave her without her share in it. But this Fm quite 
sure of, as long as Alison is in it, and as long as 
she is willing I should come to see her, Fm not 
going to ask anybody else's leave. I don't want to 
quarrel, Mr. Graham. I don't want to make matters 
worse. Indeed, I thought we might come to some 
kind of friendly understanding — if not for our own 
sakes, at least for Alison's. The lass is sore put 
about; and why need that be? Why should she be 
in trouble when there's no cause for it? I'm not 
asking her to marry to-morrow or next day; it 
would be when it was most convenient for her and 
for you." 

Jameson spoke fairly and temperately, and also 
with a touch of hope — or, at least, of entreaty — in 
his look; but the unlucky reference to the owner- 
ship of the house had caused the farmer's eyes to 
gleam with wrath, and now his voice, when he 
spoke, was hardly under his control, so fiercely 
angry was he. 

"And how daur ye, sir — how daur ye come here 
to sceak to me about Alison or any other in this 
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house? What concern have ye as to whether my 
niece is well or ill? Ay, I will tell ye what your 
interest is — well I know that, my fine fellow, that 
can go about the country like a gentleman, while 
other folk have to work and earn their living. Alison? 
— it's not Alison, but Alison's gear you're after. 
And ye think that a decently-brought-up girl like 
that will consort with an idle wastrel and gangrel — 
with a sailor-chap that has a wife in every port he 
sails to? Get out of this house, sir — that is my 
answer. What! do you think the lass is blind? Ye 
come after her wi' your flattering and fawning; but 
is she blind? Doesna she see that it's her share— 
her small share — in the farm that you're after — that 
her father left lier, and that I have tended as if it 
was my own? And where would it be in a year — 
in a week — if you had it to scatter? But she's not 
blind; she's not blind; you'll go the way ye came — 
and empty-handed as ye came!" 

He paused for fair lack of breath; but mean- 
while the face of the younger man had grown darker. 

"Alison knows better," said he; and as if it 
were safer to say no more. 
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"Alison!" the old man said, with his voice now 
roused to passion pitch. "FU have her know — ay, 
and you too — who is the master in this house. Fm 
for no gangrels and wastrels skulking about my pre- 
mises — if there's a shot-gun or a horse-whip handy. 
A fine thing, to make a fool of a silly idiot of a 
lass, that doesna ken the difference between an 
honest man and a thief — a thief that would get 
hold of whatever she has, and waste it in his idle 
courses. But that's no done yet; no, nor while Fm 
above ground will it be done." 

"It's the first time in my life that I have ever 
been called a thief," Alec Jameson said, and his 
hands were trembling a little, though he spoke with 
a kind of forced composure. "Well*, I intend to see 
who is the thief." 

"What mean ye, you scoundrel?" 

"I mean this — plump and plain will I tell ye 
what I mean," the younger man said; and it was 
evident that he had done now with all thoughts of 
pacification. "I offered to make friends wi' you— 
for Alison's sake. That's not to be. Well and 
food. You and I will settle this matter between 
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ourselves now, Mr. Graham; and brag will not do 
it; and bluster will not do it; and calling names 
will not do it. Thief? My good man, that is a 
very ugly word. It's I that want to know who is 
the thief." 

"Will you leave my house?" the farmer said, 
springing to his feet. 

"No, I will not. And I will not leave this room 
until I have said my say," was the calm rejoinder, 
though Jameson's lips were rather pale, and his 
eyes full of a dangerous fire. "Mind you, Alison 
will be guided by me — that's one thing you may 
make sure of; and I'm thinking it's time there was 
a settlement about her share in the farm that was 
left her by her father. Where has that gone to all 
these years? Not a penny has she had to spend on 
herself except for clothes, and she's clad like a 
servant lass; she is but a servant lass, but that she 
gets no wages. Where's her money? Where's her 
father's will, that she can tell what belongs to her? 
And you think that everything is to go on as it is 
— the lass slaving away at keeping the house for 
you, and never to think of altering her condition, 
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and never to ask questions, but to let you make 
away with her money from year to year? But there^s 
an end to that now — there's an end; and the 
lawyers in Inverness will be called in to dedare 
who is the thief." 

Rage pure and simple seemed to have paralysed 
the old man, but only for a few seconds. With a 
kind of inarticulate cry of "You scoundrel! you 
scoundrel!" he sprang forward with uplifted arm, 
as if threatening to fell his enemy. But Jameson 
merely held out his open hand, palm outward. 

"Don't you come near me. I warn you. You're 
an older man than I am, and I don't want to strike 
you; but I will allow no man to put a hand on me, 
I'm going. I've said my say. I wanted to be friends 
with you — for Alison's sake. Now it's war. And 
there's them in Inverness will soon be brought to 
declare which of us two is the thief." 

He turned abruptly and left, 

"And may the lightning from heaven blast yea 
ere ever you set foot in Inverness streets!" the 
older man said, scowling helplessly at the now va- 
cant doorway. 
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He went back to his seat in front of the iron 
hest, and sate down; he was all shaking with the 
xcitement of this stormy interview; but the anger 
n his heart, instead of subsiding, grew only the 
Qore fierce as he thought of the meaning of the 
roung sailor's threats. He chanced to look out of 
he window at the heavily-rolling sea that was 
dearly visible for miles and miles in the moonlight. 

"Ay," he said to himself, "that is the sailor's 
grave, wide and deep; that is the thing that comes 
to you in the end; there are no threats when there's 
fifty fathoms o' water above ye — and I would to 
God you were lying there now! The insolent 
scoundrel! — and he has got this brat to go with 
him; and the lawyers at Inverness?" 

He rose and began walking up and down the 
small apartment, muttering to himself sometimes, as 
was his wont, and sometimes standing still to look 
out on the far. stretch of wind-driven moonlit sea. 

"There's them that can hurt," he was saying to 
himself, "and if all the stories be true, sometimes 
you can get them on your side, and they'll work for 
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you — a mischief on your enemies as easily as any-^ 
thing else. I've heard of ships being struck h^^ 
lightning coming out of a clear sky — how was ths/ 
but by some interference?— but he's not on the sea, 
nor will be for a while yet, I suppose; the grave 
is waiting him there — wide and deep — wide and 
deep — but it may be a long time yet." 

He turned to the open door, as iif fearful that 
these unspoken desires might be overheard; then 
he went to the top of the stair, and listened; there 
was no sound but the cry of the wind and the 
heavier plunge of the sea; then he returned to the 
room, and shut the door behind him, and resumed 
his dark meditations. 

"The venomous snake, to come creeping into a 
man's house! — ^but Til be even with him yet, if I 
bum the heather for a mile round him. Ay, I have 
seen them twisting themselves into a ball, and 
writhing and writhing as the circle of the fire came 
closer and closer on them; and that's how I'll have 
him writhe sooner or later; and then there will be • 
a laugh! Oh, it's very safe you are when you're 
burning the heather; you're on the outside of the 
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ring; it's the adders that are in the middle, and 
lively enough they are when the flame comes hotter 
and hotter on them. And that's the flame I would 
have burning in his heart!" 

And then he went back upon the line of think- 
ing that had occupied him when he was scraping the 
last traces of paint from the lid of the iron chest. 

"I have been a careful man — careful not to 
offend either side; and if they're friendly to me 
now, as I think they were when the factor rode into 
the bog, maybe they would help. Ay, that would 
be the way to get even with him, instead of waiting 
for the wide grave there; and maybe, if they would 
set to work at once, there might be a stop put to 
this business with the lawyers in Inverness. They 
say the wise women can manage it; but it's hard 
to get at them; the Fiscal hunts them and hunts 
them whenever he gets the chance; and there's 
scarcely a one left now. But I've heard of them 
now and again; and I could find out; and if 
• the unknown people are friendly to me — if they 
understand that I never took a stick or a stone from 
^ Siih-^ruth all the years of my life — then, \sv?j 
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friend Jameson, I may be upsides with you: ay, it 
will not be the lawyers in Inverness you will be 
thinking of; you will be writhing like the snakes 
when the heather is on fire." 
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CHAPTER 11. 
BY THE SHORE. 

Meanwhile the young sailor had quickly reco- 
vered his equanimity. As he went down the stair 
and along the passage to the outer door of the 
house he was somewhat ostentatiously whistling — 
just in case one or other of the lads or lasses might 
happen to have overheard these high words. And 
probably in making that final appeal to the old man 
he had been moved rather by the wish to please 
pretty Alison Graham than by any distinct hope of 
success; and now he was no worse off than he was 
before; rather better he was, in truth, for this open 
declaration of war was preferable to mere shilly- 
shallying and futile balancing of probabilities. Alison 
would now know the worst; she would be called 
upon to choose for herself. And as for the taunt 
tiiat it was only her money that he was after — ^well, 
he would leave that question also to be settled by 
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Alison; and he thought he knew what her answer 
would be. 

And so he left the house — fixing his cap tight 
in order to face the fierce gusts of wind — and set 
out along the road leading by the shore. If he was 
whistling now, no one could hear him, for all the 
night was filled with the rush and roar of that wide 
moonlit sea that came thundering in on the rocks 
below; but there seemed no further need to make 
any such profession of cheerfulness, for apparently 
he was quite alone in this strangely clear and vivid 
world. For some little distance, as he walked 
smartly on, the road followed the windings of the 
shore; then it struck inland somewhat, skirting a 
plantation of larch and spruce; and it was at the 
comer of this wood that Jameson paused and looked / 
around hini, uncertain. He had not long to wait- 
The next moment the figure of a young woman had 
come quickly and quietly out from the dusk of the^ 
larches into the open moonlight: his sweetheart was| 
clasped in his arms. / 

"Well, Ailie, lass, it's a wild night to.be ke^ 
ing you outside." 3 
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"But what said he, Alec — what said he?" she 
broke in, with a trembling anxiety in her tone. "Isi 
it all right now, Alec? Have you made friends?" 

The young sailor laughed, in an embarrassed 
kind of way; and pushed back the thick tartan 
shawl which she had thrown over her head and 
shoulders, so that he could get a better view of the 
upturned oval face, and tender dark blue eyes, and 
rich and abundant chestnut-brown hair. He seemed 
in no hurry to begin his story. Those eyes were 
pretty to look at, despite their eager questioning; 
and her brown hair that he had brought about her 
cheeks was soft to the touch. 

"Tell me. Alec — is it good news you have?" 
she pleaded, for that short laugh of his sounded 
somewhat ominous. 

"Faith, Ailie, lass, the news is none of the best," 
said he. (though he spoke quite cheerfully, and 
petted and caressed her at the same time). "But 
It s nothing to be downhearted about — not a bit, 
nay brave lassie. He cannot blame you for what 
has happened, anyway; and you'll be no worse off 
at the farm than before." 
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-■*•■« V. 

"But what has happened, then, Alec?" she ^, 
with her troubled eyes fixed intently on him. 

"What has happened? Well, the fat's ii^ ^^ 
fire this time, and no mistake, and that's about 
what has happened, Ailie, darling," said he, rathij 
rueftilly, and yet with no deep chagrin, for If 
wished to make light of the whole matter. **' 
there's to be no more beating about the bush, 
warrant ye; your uncle and I have come to a ph 
understanding at last." 

"You've quarrelled — worse than ever!" si 
cried. 

"Well," said he, and hfe took the pretty oval 
face in his two hands, "and what is there to be 
firightened at? Why should your pretty eyes look 
so troubled — all about nothing?" 

"And you said you would be patient — you said 
you would be patient — for my sake," she said re- 
proachfully. 

"And I was," he answered; "I was indeed. 
Patient? Yes, as long as might be. Well, I'll tell 
you the truth, Ailie. I did what I could, at the 
beginning. I tried to be as firiendly as ever I could 
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peak — though I would not have taken what he 
aid to me from any other man; for I kept thinking 
)f you, Ailie, and of your life at the farm; and 
jays I to myself, *Hard words don't break bones, 
md it's all for Ailie's sake.' Then there came 
something that I could not stand " 

He paused, seemingly reluctant to go on. 

"What was it. Alec?" 

He regarded her in silence for a second or so, 
pretending to scan her face curiously. 

"But if I put such things into your head, my 
dearie, maybe you'd think them true?" 

"What things?" 

"Supposing you were to hear it said that it was 
not you that I wanted, but your money — your share 
of the farm and the house?" 

He affected to retreat from her a little bit, and 
in fact withdrew his hands from her shoulders. 

"And if you told me so yourself, I would not 
believe you," said she simply. 

"But are you sure, now, Ailie? Maybe it's true. 
If you were to be told that I was an idle wastrel 
^d vagabond, with a wife in every port the Prin- 

Wise Women of Inverness^ etc, \ 
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cess Mary sails to, and that I only wanted to get 
hold of your money to scatter and spend it — and 
to leave you when it was done, I dare say — sup- 
posing you were to hear that said of me?" 

There was a proud smile on her face. She did 
not answer. 

"Look here, Ailie," he continued. "Just con- 
sider. Maybe they're no so far wrong. Here am 
I with an offer from the owners of the Princess 
Mary that they'll make me skipper as soon as I 
can raise enough money to buy a fifth share. It's 
a terrible temptation for a man. And then there's 
a young lass at Fasslie , that ought to be well off if 
she had all that belongs to her; and I come court- 
ing that young lass, and telling her she's the pret- 
tiest lass in the north of Scotland — only, that's no 
lie, for her looking-glass can tell her as much any 
day in the week — and pretending that it's her I'm 
after, when it's the captain's cabin in the Princess 
Mary I'm after — 



)i 



"And you would have the money to-morrow 
morning, Alec, if I had it to give you," said she, 
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which was a quite illogical climax to these specula- 
tions of his. 

"But wait a minute, Ailie," he said. "For this 
you'll never guess. I go to see the uncle of the 
young lass, to make peace with him, and win him 
over; but he'll no hear of anything of the kind; 
and what is all the quarrel about? — why, it's about 
the young lass's property, and her share in this and 
that, and what the lawyers in Inverness would have 
to say. Money — money — money — is the whole cry. 
Very well. And yet you say you would not believe 
that of me?" 

"And maybe it's not the first time I have heard 
such things hinted," said she, with a smile; and, 
indeed, if he remained apart and affected to scru- 
tinise her, the look that she bestowed on him in 
return had not much of doubt or distrust in it. 
"Oh yes; and many's the time I have been glad to 
think that something would be coming to me — if 
my uncle would only make up the accounts. For, 
if we were to marry. Alec " 

"7/* we were to marry?" he cried, and he came 

3* 
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nearer her again, and took hold of her by the U 
shoulders. 

"Well, when we marry," she said, with dow 
cast eyes, "it will be something to start the hou 
with, wherever we may choose to live. Oh ye 
and the share in the ship, too — if it is possible; < 
you think you would be five minutes without thj 
if I had the money in my hand? Would it not 1 
for my good as well as for yours, my dear?" 

"Yes, yes," said he, "for there's the captair 
cabin, Ailie, and you could come a voyage with n 
now and again, and I would introduce you to n 
other wives in the different places." 

"I am not afraid of that," she said. 

"Well, now, Ailie," said he, speaking mo 
seriously, "when that was cast in my teeth — that 
was your money I was after — I could not star 
that. To be called a thief, too: ay, and who is tl 
thief? says I. Where is the money you have ke 
back from Alison all these years? What kind of 
story will the lawyers have to make out? For 
was a stiffish quarrel, Ailie, darling, and that's 
fact; and it's all over between him and me, f< 
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certain; and we've got to make the best of matters 
as they stand. If s never again shall I be within 
that house; that's fixed: no, it's you that have to 
come to me now; I will never be inside that house 
again." 

"Alec! Alec!" she said, in a voice of deep en- 
treaty. "Surely it is not so bad as that! I asked 

you to be patient " 

"Patient, lassie!" he exclaimed. "I tell you I 
was as patient as man ever was. Bless me, I had 
to warn him back, or he would have struck me with 
his fist. The man's mad, I'm thinking; or else it's 
this — that he is keeping back even more than we 
suspect, and that the very mention of lawyers is 
enough to drive him out of his wits. Well, what's 
done is done; what we have to do is the next thing. 
You see, lass, I have no right to interfere in your 
affairs at all." 

"And why not, Alec?" said she. "And if not 
you, who else, then? It's not my unde I would look 
to. I think he would be glad if I were dead and 
out of the way." 

"No doubt; that's the very thing that would suit 
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him; but we cannot just oblige him so far as thati 
lass," Jameson said. "Out of the way, maybe; ye^^ 
we may take ye out of the way — or out of his wa)^^ 
rather; but if ye were to be ruled by me — or if it 
was my business to interfere — he would soon find 
out that ye were not dead at all, but very much 
alive." 

"What would you have me do. Alec? I have 
none to look to but you. What is it you want me 
to do?" said she, with absolute trust in her eyes. 

"Leave Fasslie," said he at once, "and come 
and live with my mother at Nairn for a few weeks. 
Then we will get married, and then I will have the 
right to interfere in your affairs — and who else?" 

She sighed a little. 

"It's a pity," she said, at length. "I thought 
some friendly arrangement might be made. Why 
should my uncle be set against it? He will have 
plenty, even after I go." 

"Perhaps there is a little settling up of accounts 
that might be inconvenient," the young man sug- 
gested, drily; but instantly he added, in a tone of 
vexation, "But how is it that money, and money. 
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and money, seems to fill the whole of this night? 
No, no; I will not interfere. Somebody else must 
guide ye, lass. Take advice, now. Go to some 
shrewd-witted person, and just tell the truth. Say you 
have a sweetheart and you are not sure of him " 

"Alec!" she said, and forthwith the pretty ap- 
pealing blue eyes began to fill with tears. 

"But it's the way of the world, you foolish crea- 
ture!" he said, with pretended anger. "How do 
you know that your uncle is not right?" 

"It is no use your speaking like that — to me," 
she said proudly. "No, and it is not fair. Alec. 
And it is not so much time we have together that 
you should throw it away in speaking nonsense." 

"Well, then, will you leave Fasslie?" 

For answer she clutched his hand, in affright. 
Her feminine watchfulness had caught sight of some- 
thing that he had not noticed at all — the figure of 
a man away along there on the white moonlit road. 

"It's my uncle," she said; and instinctively she 
caught her lover by the arm and drew him further 
into the dusk of the trees. 

But they could still easily make out the dark 
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figure coming along the white road; nay more, they 
could observe his every movement. And presently 
it was apparent that he was searching every nook 
and cranny along the shore; and they guessed rea- 
dily enough that he had come out in quest of his 
niece, having missed her in the house. Jameson 
and his sweetheart stood perfectly still — behind the 
screen of young larches and spruce. As for the 
young man, he was quite aware that the farmer 
would be in a violent temper, but he did not heed 
that much; he merely thought it would be an ex- 
cellent joke if Alison's uncle were to go by their 
hiding-place, so that the girl might get home before 
him. And if he did find her, what more could he 
do than scold? and he, Jameson, would take care 
that the words were not too uncivil. 

But the next moment a quick pang of dismay — 
or of anger — or of both together — shot through his 
heart. The old man carried a horsewhip! A horse- 
whip — and for whom? Would he dare to raise it 
against her — even by way of a threat — as he drove 
her home? All the young man's blood was on fire. 
A horsewhip — to his Alison? 



I 
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"Here, lass, come along; I want to see what 
this means." 

He took her hand and led her out into the 
road. When the old farmer came along, they were 
standing right before him. 

"And it's there ye are, ye limmer, ye hussy — 
disgracing an honest man's house!" he said, in tones 
of suppressed rage; but he did not come any nearer, 
for Jameson had stepped forward. "Home wi' ye — 
home wi' ye — ye shameless hussy!" 

The two men were now face to face. 

"Another word like that to the lass," the younger 
man said, "and by the Lord FU heave you on to 
the rocks there!" 

A timid hand was put on his arm; he shook 
it off. 

"Leave me alone, lass; we're going to settle this 
thing now and here." 

"Settle it?" the old farmer said, and the horse- 
whip that he held in his hand shook and trembled 
with the violence of his passion. "And who are 
you, sir, that daur to come between me and her? I 
tell you I will have the mastery of her so long as 
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she bides in my house. I will not have the very^ 

name of the place disgraced by her wandering about ^J 

'i 
at night wi' a vagabond. Out of the way, now— 

and you, you limmer, home wi' ye, ere the very 

servants come out to mock ye." 

And perhaps he would have gone forward to 
seize her by the arm and drag her home but that 
the young sailor who stood before him did not show 
the slightest intention of stepping aside. On the 
contrary, he was very much in the way, and re- 
mained so; and there was a kind of sarcasm in his 
look. 

"Yes; it's a fine home for her to go to," said 
he (for he was not much of a hand at scolding), 
"and it's a fine guardian youVe been to her — ^just 
as if she had been your own bairn. Oh yes, sav- 
ing up for her, and scraping everything together for 
her — it was just out o' kindness, I suppose, that she 
has scarcely ever had a sixpence to spend on her- 
self — yes, and selling the pony that her father 
bought for her — that was to add up too, I sup- 
pose " 

"Alec, Alec!" the girl said, trying to inter- 
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pose. "And you, uncle — why should there be a 
quarrel?" 

"Will ye go home — will ye go home, I tell ye?" 
the old man roared. 

"No, she will not go home until it suits her 
own convenience," Jameson said, and he seemed to 
grow more and more cool and quiet in demeanour 
the greater the rage of his antagonist became. "It's 
a nice home youVe made for her since her father 
died, and it's a pleasant life the lass has had to 
lead. Well, that's about over now. If it's news to 
you, you're welcome: Alison is going to leave 
Fasslie." 

"Leave Fasslie!" the other gasped: it seemed, 
then, there was a conspiracy between these two? 
They had laid their heads together to dare him — 
to try to cheat him out of that hoard that he had 
been so diligently amassing ever since the manage- 
ment of the farm fell into his hands? 

"Uncle, I do not wish to leave Fasslie," Alison 
pleaded; and she had been crying a little over this 
wrangle that seemed so hopeless, and that seemed 
to bode so much trouble for the future. 
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"No, nor will ye leave Fasslie with my will, ye 
graceless hussy!" he cried. "What, leave the place 
ye were bom in — and for what? To face the world 
with an idle vagabond " 

"Vagabond he is not!" she exclaimed, firing up 
at the word. "And you will do no good with me, 
uncle, by speaking ill of him " 

"Ailie, lass, what does it matter?" her lover 
interposed; but she was not to be interrupted: she 
would have her say out. 

"And I did not wish to leave Fasslie; but what 
else is there now? What can I do but that? There 
will be no peace " 

"What else is there?" he bellowed — for he was 
like a madman in his impotent fury: Jameson 
standing there facing him, and daring him to ad- 
vance a step. "What else? There's a whip to 
curl round your shoulders, ye impudent lim- 
mer " 

"Ay?" said Jameson quickly. "Is that it, 
then?" 

Before the farmer could tell what had happened 
the horsewhip was snatched from his hand, the 
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Stick of it snapped in two, and both pieces whirled 
away through the air — and falling, indeed, on the 
rocks below them. 

"And it's the same for you, if you like, my 
man," the young sailor said, with his eyes afire. 
"Would you like to follow? A horsewhip — to a 
young lass? To speak of such a thing — you white- 
headed old thief and coward! By the Lord I 
wonder I can let you stand there." 

For a moment it seemed as if the old man were 
about to rush upon his antagonist (who was sorely 
hampered, too, by Alison clinging to him and trying 
to pull him away) but he suddenly changed his 
mind; he turned and strode off, crunching the stories 
in the road in the blind fury of his wrath; and 
plainly enough they could hear him say, "PU have 
the dogs down; FU have the dogs down, and chase 
ye from the countryside, ye scoundrel vagabond." 

And then Jameson turned to his sweetheart, who 
was all trembling and sobbing and frightened; and 
he would wipe the tears away from her pretty face; 
and he called her all kinds of soft pet names, and 
bade her be of courage. 
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"For you see how matters stand now, Aili 
dear," said he, and he smoothed her hair bac 
her forehead, as if he would have nothing 
between him and the open clear depths of h© 
"And it's no use hoping that a madman w 
come a reasonable man. Your life at the far 
be a misery as long as you bide there; and 
not afraid to ask you to come away; anythin 
be better than that; and, when you are liviu] 
my mother, then there will be time and peac 
comfort for you to consider what you will do 
No, I am not afraid to ask you to do as mi 
that, for that will be for your good, I know — 

"But I will do anything you tell me, 
said she, and her absolute confidence in hii 
apparent as much in her manner as in her ^ 
"for I have no one in the world to guide n 
you." 

"You have your own common sense, Ailie. 
you must know that sailors have an ill name, 
you must not trust me any further than w 
stranger would say was right." 

"But I do trust you; and how can you 
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be- 



that?" said she, with a smile struggling through her 
tears. 

"Then I'll have to guard you against your- 
self; and very easy it will be; for, when you're 
living in Nairn, we'll just get the lawyer folk to tie 
d up whatever money ye may have — I mean, what- 
an ever money they may be able to get from your 

rii uncle " 

it: "But they cannot tie it up if I want to give it 

DC to you," said she. "And, oh. Alec, wouldn't it be 
xt fine if we could buy the fifth share in the ship — 
and you to be made captain!" 

"Yes, and what would be just as fine would be 
f this — if we were to rent a small cottage just outside 
Nairn, or Elgin, or Inverness; and you to have a 
little garden to amuse yourself wi' when I'm away, 
and a little servant-lass to help you — you see, Ailie, 
everything's to be little — the cottage, the garden, 
the servant-lass — it's like the old song, you know, 
*When a little farm we keep' — I say, everything is 
to be little except one thing, and that is the love of 
your heart, Ailie." 

"But you cannot expect me to keep that little," 
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said she, regarding him with her fond, trusting 
eyes. **Anyihmg else — except that." 

"No, no, you will keep that as big as you can, 
my dear, as long as it is mine," said he. 

Then he bethought him of the farmer's parting 
threat. 

"Well, I must be off, Ailie, for I don't want to 
be worried by a lot of yelping collies." 

"Oh, do you think the dogs would harm any 
one that is with me?" she said confidently. 

"Well, it's no use having any more quarrelling; 
there's been enough of that for a while. And, as 
soon as I get back, I will go through to Nairn, and 
my mother will arrange for your coming — and the 
sooner the better. The Princess Mary will not be 
ready for a week yet, and you could write and say 
where I am to meet you " 

"But if my uncle will not let me leave the 
farm?" 

"How is he to hinder you?" 

"He might lock me up in a room," said Alison. 

And loudly he laughed. 

"I'm thinking that would not last long, Ailie, 
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my dear! rm thinking I would soon have some of 
the lads with me, and we'd get you out, if we 
stripped the slates off the roof. No, no; it's when 
you want to leave the farm , you'll leave it — I will 
take care of that; and your room will be ready for 
you in Nairn — as neat and clean and smart as a 
new pin." 

And then at length he had to go; and he had 
comforted her amazingly, and she was smiling 
through her tears; and when the final good-bye 
was said, and the last hand-shake and kiss given 
and taken, and the last, long, lingering look with- 
drawn, she turned and took her way towards the 
solitary farm-house, through the loud-reverberating, 
dear, moonlight night. 
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CHAPTER III. 
A CONSPIRACY. 

Inverness is not much of a seaport, and 
occasional rows of small houses in the neighbc 
hood of the almost disused quays are visited 
but few passers-by, especially in the day-time. 1 
yet old Robert Graham, as he slowly walked al 
one of these solitary thoroughfares^-pretendin^ 
saunter idly and aimlessly, indeed, as if he 
only wandered hither by chance — had a keenly 
prehensive look in his deep-set eyes, and he 
sharply and covertly watching the movements 
every human being within sight, at however gre; 
distance he or she might be. As a matter of i 
there was only one person who could by any 
sibility be a spy on him; and that was a man '^ 
slung over the side of a big schooner lying 1 
and dry on the mud, was working on the ] 
while his back was turned on the street, j 
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I moreover, he was engaged with his own affairs, 
I hoarsely singing the while some dolorous sailor 
I song. 

f Twice and three times did the old farmer 

slowly walk up and down this empty street, though 
well he knew the house he was seeking, for it had 
been shown him the evening before, towards dusk, 
when the dim light in the window seemed to him 
something mysterious and awful, and the very 
silence around unholy. And now, when he at 
length mustered up courage to approach the door 
that his eye had been stealthily fixed on for some 
time back, there was a curious sensation of dread 
about his heart, and the hand that he timidly 
raised to the rude iron knocker was shaking a little, 
though he did not notice that. He hesitated but 
for a second; he rapped, but not loudly; the next 
moment the door was opened. 

A tall, thin, gray-haired, quiet, and respectable- 
looking woman stood before him, regarding him 
with mild and melancholy eyes. She carried in 
her hand a piece of sewing; apparently she had 
been at work. 
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^ i 

"Yes, sir?" she said inquiringly; and, m 
melancholy as those eyes appeared, they 
to have scrutinised him from head to foot 
meanwhile. 

Mr. Graham was rather taken aback. Coi 
quiet-looking creature be one of the two w 
men — the spey-wives — that foretold the fort 
the young lasses about, and sold charms to 
and were suspected of even darker dealing! 
had expected to find a couple of venomc 
hags, crouching in some dark chimney-cor 
whom he could at once have revealed his ( 
beseeching their aid to rid him of his 
However, he was a little bewildered, and 
frightened, — and at length he managed to sa 

"Nancy Lissom?" 

"That's my sister's name," was the calm 
and the scrutiny of those mild but watchf 
was continued. 

"I want to see her," he said. 

"The poor old woman's no so well the 
she said; "I would rather no disturb her." 
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"But I maun see her — it's business — it's im- 
portant," the farmer said, rather breathlessly. 

"I dinna see how that can be," the other an- 
swered him. "It's me that minds the house; and 
the rent's paid, and the taxes, and the water, and 
everything; and we dinna owe a penny to any 
living, though it's a hard enough struggle for two 
old folk like her and me." 

"Bless me, woman, I ken a' about you and your 
sister," said he, impatiently — for he did not wish to 
be seen talking at this door. "Let me inside the 
house, and I'll tell ye what I want." 

"Ye're welcome to come in, sir," she said, and 
she made way for him to pass, and shut the door 
after him; "but if a* the magistrates in Inverness 
were to come into this house they would find no- 
thing wrong — only two old wives making but a 
scant living wi' their needle — ay, and one o' them 
getting so blind now that she can scarce add a 
stitch." 

"I'm not a magistrate," said he, almost under 
his breath, for the little room into which he was 
ushered seemed strangely quiet. 
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And indeed there was no suggestion of 
mancy about this commonplace little apartme 
was just such another as one might have ex 
in that neighbourhood, only that it was clean 
tidily kept, however poor and plain the fu 
might be. There were the usual ornaments 
mantelpiece — big sea-shells, two cheap glasj 
surmounted each with a frill of green pape 
one or two photographs in frames. But wl 
farmer instantly noticed was that on the littl 
at the window, where the family Bible ou 
have been, no family Bible was there; in p 
that there was merely a flower-pot, with sor 
and yellow paper flowers in it, to attract th 
of the passer-by without. Then he turned 
melancholy-eyed woman, who stood calmly ^ 
for him to speak. 

"I want to be friends wi' ye, and wi' your 
said he. "Fm not a magistrate at all. I've 
o' ye. Fve come here to ask your help — a 
FU pay weel for it. But it was Nancy Lissom 
told to ask for." 

"My sister's in there," the woman said, ni 
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her head in the direction of a door behind him, 
and still continuing to regard him with suspicion. 
"But she's a poor old woman now, that can scarce 
talk to strangers. And if yeVe come to do us an 
ill turn, sir, I wish ye would go away again. We 
harm nobody. We jist want to be let alone " 

"An ill turn, ye foolish woman!" he said angrily; 
and then he instantly altered his tone: "No, no, I 
want to be friends wi' ye; if ye can give me any 
help, Fll make it worth your while. Look here." 

He took out from his breast-pocket a small 
parcel of ^i bank-notes — dark and dirty as these 
usually aire in the country districts of Scotland — 
and, selecting two of them from the rest, placed 
them open on the table. 

"There's a handsel," said he. 

When the woman saw the two bank-notes 
lying there, her eyes contracted like the eyes of a 
cat about to spring, and instinctively she was about 
to seize them. But then she paused. She looked 
at him. 

"Is it a trap?" 
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She went quickly to the window, and, as m 
as she could, glanced up and down the street i 
see if he had any accomplice waiting without. Thai 
was no one there. She returned to the table, an 
took up the notes, and said, with a kind < 
sigh— 

"Fm sure, sir, ye wouldna seek to harm t^ 

poor old women, and one o' them near to her deal 

^ ^::5 as Vm thinking. But nowadays it's a sin and i 

i I b^ outcry if ye take a pack o' cards and tell a la 

1 4, ¥^ whether her sweetheart is to be dark or fair. N 

W that I ken anything about that, or that I would ( 

sic a thing; but come in and see my sister, and te 

-^j O her what your business is: folk call her a wi 



\^ 



''^ woman — but what's that? It's just that she has tl 

skill and experience o' a long life, and many a oi 
she has helped, though many's the ill name th 
both o' us get in return for it. And did I thank ; 
for the money, sir? — it's a poor life we lead, f 
she's nearly blind, and I'm not so quick with tl 
needle as I was." 

She opened a door in the partition severii 
the lower floor of the house, and preceded hi 
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into the back-room. It was about the same size as 
the one in front, but much more poorly furnished, 
and it was darker also. There was a small fire 
burning in the grate, though it was far from being 
cold weather without; and in an easy-chair by the 
side of the fire sate a little old woman — older than 
her sister, and whiter of hair — who was wrapped up 
in a thick shawl and wore on her head an old- 
fashioned "mutch." 

She looked startled, and even frightened, when 
she saw the stranger, and quickly turned to her 

sister. 

"It's a' right, Nancy," the taller woman said. 
"The gentleman has gi'en me a good handsel; 
and ril leave him to tell ye his business him- 
ser." 

So saying, she withdrew; and then the interview 
on which the old farmer had staked all his venge- 
ful hopes began. And at first it proceeded slowly 
enough; for the little old woman — ^who seemed to 
have remarkably sharp eyes, considering that her 
sister had said she was nearly blind — would admit 
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nothing; pretended that she only gave good ad- 
vice; then admitted that she practised a little harm- 
less forecasting by means of cards; and so forth. 
At times, the farmer grew angry; then, fearing to 
offend her, would become quite humble again; and 
finally he had recourse to further money persuasion. 
The fact was, he was desperate. If they could 
not help, who could? Would he have to part with 
his niece, and her share of the profits of the farm 
that he had held back, and her share of the stock 
as it stood, and all because an insolent young puppy 
had chosen to interfere? And this was the only 
way of meeting him; and time pressed; and why 
would this old woman — that he had been assured 
had dark and mysterious relations with the unseen 
powers — prevaricate, and make false assurances, 
and refuse to aid him? 

But this further bribe — though the parting with 
these two pounds was like rending his heart in 
twain — prevailed, and the little old woman rose 
from her chair and hobbled across the apart- 
ment, and for a minute or two was busy in a 
small cupboard there. When she came back 
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she had something or other wrapped up in her 
apron. 

"Ay, ay," said she, in her quavering voice, as 
she sank into the easy-chair again and pretended to 
keep her eyes fixed absently on the fire, "if the 
police or the Fiscal was coming he would be here 
ere now; and it's only when one is sure that one 
can speak out; and it's no ofl:en nowadays, when 
there's so few that believes — there's so few that be- 
lieves. Well, well, poor things, maybe it's better 
they shouldna ken whaf s going to happen — what 
use is it to them to ken beforehand that the head 
o' the house will never come back frae sea, or that 
the bairn will be ta'en from them, or that the money 
they hope for will never be theirs? And if they 
dinna believe that harm can be fended off — weel, 
weel, they must suffer, poor things. It wasna so 
once. I mind the days when folk were glad to take 
warning — ay, and to pay for the warning — and to take 
heed — and guard themsels against the ill that was 
coming. But there's few that believe nowadays, and a 
poor old wife has amaist lost the secret o't, though 
if s them that's nearest the grave that can see best." 
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He let her mumble on, apparently to h^rse^ 
for partly he was hoping that she would of herse 
come to the mysterious art of which he was L 
quest; but partly also because he was a little b ^ 

r 

overawed. There was something gruesome in being ' 
in solitary converse with a reputed witch; she did 
not seem to heed him now; she kept her eyes on 
the smouldering fire as if she saw things there- 
shipwrecks, funerals, children crying, women sitting 
and moaning alone. And if the hope in his heart 
burnt fiercer, it also made him afraid. He was 
coming dose to these awful and unknown influences : 
and how might they not affect himself? He had 
been most propitiatory to this old woman and her 
sister — ^but, afler all, they were only instruments. 
And when once his purpose was known, would the 
vague powers that compassed evil s^nd harm be on 
his side, and work with him and for him, or might 
they not turn against him and wither him with their 
malignant craft? 

And now that she was satisfied he did not mean 
to betray her — ^that he was in reality seeking super- 
natural aid, and willing to pay for the same — she 
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seemed bent on convincing him that he had not 
come hither in vain. 

"But there's no many now that care to be 
warned," she continued, still vacantly staring into 
the fire. "It was different in former days. Maybe 
yeVe heard o' Willox the Warlock?" 

"I remember the name, but I never saw him," 
the farmer said, and the very sound of his own 
voice made him start, so intently occupied had he 
been with his fancies and his fears. 

"Poor man, he died in 'thirty-three. I mind 
him weel. Macgregor was his real name. And do 
ye ken what gave him power over spirits — ay, so 
that he could raise a storm on a loch and drown a 
boat ere ever warning could reach them? It was 
what they call a talisman that had been handed 
down to him; and this was the way of it. In former 
days there was a water-kelpie in Loch Ness, and he 
would linger on the road by the side of the loch 
in the shape of a fine horse all saddled and bridled, 
and when some tired traveller would come along 
and fain get a ride for a mile or twa, no sooner 
was he in the saddle than down into the loch ran 
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the kelpie and drowned him. But one o' the 
Macgregors heard o' the kelpie, and attacked him, 
and slashed at the head o' the horse with his clay- 
more, and cut away the end o' the bridle and a 
piece o' the bit; and it was this that was handed 
down to Willox the Warlock, as they called him, 
and many a strange thing he did wi' it, as the folk 
will tell ye till this day. Well, sir, ye hae been 
kind to two poor auld women; and Fm sure ye're 
no in league with the police; and Fm just going to 
show ye that very talisman — that was well known lq 
this countryside when I was a young lass." 

She opened her apron, and took up a piece of 
yellow metal, and held it out for him to look at 
But he would not touch it; he did not know what 
subtle power it might yet possess — and perhaps for 
evil to the unwary. 

"And what can ye do with that, then?" he said, 
almost in a whisper; and he had a sudden vision of 
Alec Jameson, and of a storm, just outside Nairn 
harbour, and of a sinking ship, and then a wide, 
empty sea, with darkness and night and silence 
Qovms down on it 
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"It's no much that I can do wi' that," said she 
ibsently. "The day has gone by. The folk dinna 
relieve in water-kelpies now " 

"Ay, but if there was one ready to believe?" 
iaid he eagerly. "What then? what then, good- 
vife?" 

She had taken from her lap another object — 
m oblong piece of crystal, pierced with several 
doles. 

"Here," she said, "is the other talisman that 
yVillox the Warlock used, and maybe there's more 
to be done wi' that, if ye would learn what's going 
to happen. Ay, there's many a strange thing has 
been seen through that glass — many a thing that has 
cx)me true when least it was expected; for days are 
no more than hours, and years no more than days, 
when ye look through it. Would ye like to try?" 

Well, this was not what he came for; but he 
was afraid to offend her; and how could he tell but 
that at any moment she might suggest the very 
means that he desired? So he assented; and in a, 
kind of half-mystified way he saw her go and4etch 
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a bowl of clear water, which she placed in front of 
the fire. 

"Kneel down," said she, "and put the glass on 
the top of the water, and tell me if ye see anything 
on the bottom of the bowl." 

He would rather not have touched the piece of 
crystal; but on the other hand, he did not know 
what danger he might incur by refusing; so he did 
as he was bid. Of course, when the crystal was 
interposed between the glow of the fire and the 
bowl of water, there were shadows thrown on the 
bottom of the vessel, and sharper lights where the 
holes were pierced; and then again these seemed to 
move, for he did not himself know that his hand 
was so trembling and unsteady. 

"If it's waves," she said slowly, and her eyes 
could now watch him unseen, "it's a voyage." 

There was no answer; he was puzzling over 
those mysterious shadows, and too perturbed to 
make a definite guess. 

"If it's trees " she continued. 

"Ay, it's more like trees, I'm thinking," he mut- 
tered. 
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"If it's trees, it's a kirk-yaird," she said. 

He sprang to his feet. 

"A kirk-yaird — for whom?" he cried, perfectly 
aghast 

But the old woman took no notice of this sud- 
den fright. 

"How can I tell that," said she, in the same 
calm voice, "until I hear what it is ye want to 
learn? Indeed, Til do my best for ye, sir, though 
there's nothing sure — there's nothing sure. But 
ye've been a good friend to us this day — I'll do my 
best" 

Here, then, was the opportunity he wanted; and 
he strove to collect himself. He reverently placed 
the piece of crystal and the bowl on the table — for, 
although fortune-telling was not what he was after, 
still, these things might work mischief — and then 
he began his story. Truth to say, it was a very 
transparent fabrication. It needed no witch to tell 
that he was speaking of himself and his own affairs. 
The story was of a farmer dwelling in a certain 
place, who lived soberly and discreetly, trying to 
do his best by the farm, and saving up every penny 
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that he could save. And why? Because he had a 
niece who in the ordinary course of nature would 
fall heir to the property. But was she content with 
that? No. The idle hussy must needs take up 
with a hartim-scarum young sailof fellow; and now 
he was for taking her away from the house; and he 
was going to the lawyers to make the farmer hand 
over all that was due to her (though that had mostly 
been expended in the bringing of her up), and also 
the value of her share in the stock, no doubt. And 
not only that, but this impudent rascal of a sailor 
had challenged the farmer to fight, and had mis- 
called him, and would have lashed him with a 
horsewhip, but that the whip broke in his hands. 
And could she wonder, he asked eagerly, if he 
wanted to baffle the intentions of this robber and 
plunderer — ay, and take vengeance on him for his 
threats and his scorn? And was there no way of 
doing that? Th6 farmer would pay, he said; oh 
yes, he would pay when the work was done. Hardly 
as he had earned every penny of his savings, he 
would do much to save his niece from becoming 
the slave of such a scoundrel. 
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"That, now," he said, fixing his eyes on the 
piece of yellow metal that lay in her hand, "could 
not that work him a mischief?" 

"Fm no sm-e about that," she answered. "There's 
other ways — ay, there's other ways o' working a 
harm, if it was safe to do it. But I maun have the 
name o' the farmer and o' the young sailor-lad," 
she added. 

"Surely that's no needfu'?" he said, rather draw- 
ing back. 

"Indeed, but it is," she said doggedly. 

He was loth to compromise himself so far, but 
on the other hand, being apparently so near the 
accomplishment of his wishes, and having risked so 
much already, he could not think of giving up. 

"Graham," said he, with evident timidity, 
"that is the farmer's name, and the sailor fellow's 
Jameson." 

At the mention of the latter name there was a 
sudden little twitch of the old woman's eyes, which 
he did not notice, arid she slowly said to him: 

"But his other name? I mean the sailor lad's." 

5* 
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"Oh, that's Alec," he said; he had less scruple 
about giving her that information. 

"And it's him that wants the young lass with 
the money?" she said, with a quick glance at him. 

Then she resumed her absent staring into the 
fire again. He remained regarding her in silence. 
He guessed that she was devising sure and certain 
means for the destruction of his enemy, and would 
not interfere. 

"It's dangerous work," she said, at length. 

"Ay, but when it's done it will be well paid for," 
said he eagerly. "Can ye do it — can ye do it, 
good wife? Can ye bring something upon him? Or 
can ye whisper them that can — something quick 
and sudden, now, ere he gets time to go to the 
lawyers? I tell ye, the lass is talking o' leaving the 
farm at once, and together they'll be at the lawyers; 
haste ye to think now, can ye make something be- 
fall him — something sharp and sudden, that will 
end him for ever? It was a kirk-yaird I saw in the 
bowl, I'm sure o't — trees and bushes it was that I 
saw — a kirk-yaird it was — and was that for him, 
goodwife?" 
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She seemed to pay but little heed to his 
^lignant vehemence. For a little while she sate 
^rfectly silent and apparently absorbed. And then 
ihe said, slowly — 

"There's the old and the sure way, if ye are 
daring enough to do it." 

"What is't — what is't?" he said quickly. 

She looked up again. 

"Are ye so hard set against the lad?" 

"Wife, wife, ye dinna understand what he 
threatens to me and mine!" he exclaimed, but in a 
low voice. "Tell me what's to be done and leave 
the rest to me. And quick, quick, it maun be — ere 
the scoundrel gets to the lawyers." 

Inadvertently he had confessed that he himself 
was the farmer of his imaginary story; but she knew 
that already. 

"It's the old and the sure way," she repeated, 
in the same slow fashion. "Ye take a wax image, 
and ye make ready a big fire, and ye put the image 
before the iire, and when it begins to melt, sick- 
ness strikes at his heart. Ay, and he pines and he 
pines, and no one can tell what is the matter with 
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him; and on the second day ye put the m. 
the fire again, and ye begin to stick needles ii^ - 
and with every needle ye say, 

**Fire bum, fire stew, 
Another knife I stick in you." 

until the image is finished: ay, and when tha 
finished, the man's finished, and it's the ki 
yaird then for him, and a cold stone at 1 
head." 

"And the wax image — where could one j 
that, goodwife?" said he, almost in a whisper. 

She regarded him. 

"Come here to-night at nine o'clock to 1 
minute, and it will be ready for ye," she answer 
"And mind ye let no one see your coming in 
your going out; for it's compassing a man's 1 
and what does that mean, if it's found out, but i 
gallows?" 

He started, for there almost seemed a meni 
in her tone; but surely she was as much implical 
as he himself was? However, he pro^aised to 
there punctually at nine that evening, in the utm 
secrecy; and so he got out of the house and ii 
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the quiet little thoroughfare. As he made his way 
l)ack to the busier parts of the town, the white day- 
light around seemed to have a bewildering effect 
on his eyes; and his heart was darkened with a 
nameless dread; and his brain was busy trying to 
recall the ghastly incantation he was to use when 
he put the waxen image of his enemy before the 
sharp flames. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE WORKING OF THE CHARM. 

Towards nine o'clock that night the moon was 
not yet over the chimney-tops, and this little 
thoroughfare that he sought with stealthy step and 
anxious look was dark and solitary enough. And 
well he wished himself out of Inverness, and back 
home; at Fasslie he could take safe and leisurely 
precautions to avoid observation; here he knew not 
what silent foot might be following him, what un- 
seen eye might be upon him, nor yet what fell en- 
chantment might not be hovering around this very 
house that he was about to visit He was a little 
before the appointed time; he walked round by the 
quay, and back again; and ever his attention was 
fixed on that particular window, where a dull red 
light shone. What was it that made that light 
look baleful and sinister? He wished this business 
was over, and himself back at Fasslie Farm. 
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So far as he could perceive, he was quite un- 
observed as he finally went up to the house, tapped 
lightly, and was admitted. Not a word was spoken 
by the taller of the two women, who received him 
as on the previous occasion; she merely opened the 
door of the back room, and shut it behind him 
when he had entered. Then the next moment his 
startled glance fell upon something that was lying 
there on the table — something that made him 
shiver, though he had never seen the like before; 
for the waxen image that lay amongst some cotton 
fitted into a small box, however rudely it may have 
been fashioned, seemed to him like a corpse, and 
to have the cold, clammy, clayey look of a corpse. 
He turned to the old woman, dreading to find her 
eyes fixed on him and reading alike his desires 
and his fears; but her face was away firom him; 
she was staring blankly into the fire. 

"Ay, and what now, goodwife?" said he pre- 
tending not to have seen that ghastly object lying 
there. 

"It's ready for ye," said she, and she turned 
and glanced at the table. "There is that will make 
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a sick man of him, and syne a dead man. Ay, 
that's the sure way; surer than the talisman that 
Willox the Warlock cut frae the kelpie's mouth." 

"And when will it begin to work, goodwife?" 
said he anxiously. "Maybe he's in Inverness at 
this minute, maybe he'll no wait for the young 
la«s to come from the farm, maybe he'll go to the 
lawyers and make mischief ere he can be stopped. 
When will it begin to work, tell me; when will he 
faU ill?" 

"As soon as ever that wax is put to the low, 
and begins to melt," said she, "then the sickness 
will strike into him. It's a dreadfu'. thing to think 
of--- a young man in the prime and health o' 

"Ay, but such a rascal as ye ne'er heard o'," 
said he eagerly, for he did not wish her to repent 
of her connivance; perhaps she might recall the 
charm at the last moment. "I tell ye, ye do well 
to work harm on such a worthless mischievous 
fellow — ay, a rascal that would rob an old man, 
and steal away a lass from her proper home, and 
seek to get hold o' her money to spend it on riotous 
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iving. Na, na, dinna fash your head about that, 
joodwife; he deserves all he'll get, and mair. It's 
I good job yeVe done." 

And then he turned to the table, and regarded 
he rudely-shaped little effigy. 

"And maun I keep it at the fire melting and 
melting to the end?" said he, for now that the 
means were within his reach, he seemed impatient 
;o begin, 

"No, no," she answered him. "Three days 
must go by, and if at the end o' the third day it's 
10 a' melted away, then into the fire wi't — poor 
>roung fellow, that will be his death-hour." 

"But when I take away the wax frae the fire, 
ivill the illness stop?" he asked. 

"No, no; when ye take the wax frae the fire, 
it will harden; but when once a man is struck 
with a pining, that holds him — ay, until it's time 
for the tramp o' the coffin-men to be heard on the 
stair." 

"And no matter where he is, will this reach 
him?" he said. 

"Ay, whether he is on sea or land — far or near 
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— in a rich man's house or a poor — when the wax 
is put to the low, then the pining and wasting be- 
gins, and every time ye put a needle into the wax, 
that is a pain going through his heart. Bethink ye, 
sir, what ye are doing, and spare him if ye can. ^ 
My sister and me, we're poor folk; and it's ill to 
get a living in such hard times as these; and I'm 
sure we would rather keep to the sewing, if my eyes 
were no so bad. It's no my own will that I would 
meddle wi' such things as that. I wouldna harm a 
living soul." 

He seemed to pay no heed to these pleadings, 
except in so far as they tended to confirm his be- 
lief in the deadly power of this instrument she 
had made for him; and now — but with rather un- 
certain fingers — he had taken the box up in his 
hand. 

"But what's this, goodwife?" he said suddenly. 
"What colour is this box? Green, surely? Ay, that 
will never do at a'. Ye'U have to get me another 
box; there'll be no good-luck to me or mine if I 
take aught o' that colour into the house. Bless me, 
it's a wonder I noticed it in candle-light." 
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iraji "There's not another box o' the kind, but or 
^1 ben," said she. 

"Well, well," said he, "I'll take it wi' me as it 
is, and get another ere I tet out for home in the 
morning;" and with that he put the lid on, and 
tied a bit of string round it, and was ready to go. 

"But ye're no leaving us that way," said, she, 
with a kind of feeble, whining remonstrance, "after 
a' our trouble? We're poor, poor folk, my sister and 
me; and what wi' the police and the Fiscal and the 
neighbours spying on us, and glad to say an ill 
word when they can, it's a hard struggle to live. 
And this practising on a man's life, that we risk the 
gallows by — is that not to be paid for?" 

"But I've given ye four pounds, woman!" he 
said angrily. 

And then he quickly bethought him that this 
was not the tone in which to address one who 
might turn these very powers against himself. 

"But dinna let's quarrel," said he. "No, no. 
See, here's another: that's five, and a good day's 
wage. But it's not five, but twice five, ye'U have 
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from me when this work's done. Ten pounds will 
I give ye on that day; just mind that now, and ye'll 
be looking forrit to the end as eager as I am my- 
seP. And so good^nigh1> to ye, goodwife; and just 
keep a quiet tongue in your head about this affair 
until I see ye again." 

And so he got him out of the house, and stole 
quietly away back to the inn where he was lodging. 
There he succeeded in getting a box something of 
the same size as the green one; and when he had 
transferred to it the deadly instrument that was to 
work woe on his enemy, he felt more at ease. And 
late into the night he sate up in his solitary little 
room, wondering at what hour of the following even- 
ing he would begin to melt the wax figure, and 
wondering where Alec Jameson would be when first 
he should find himself smitten with that strange 
sickness. Compunction, remorse, hesitation, he had 
none. He was all too anxious to strike. Not only 
revenge for the past but regard for his own safety 
in the future goaded him on. And how could any 
one call it murder when he but melted a doll at a 
fire — as any child might do? If there were malefi- 
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cent beings who would make that the occasixm for 
working a man's bane, he knew them ilot. But if 
these invisible powers befriended him noW) as they 
had befriended him in times past, surely he would 
be grateful to them, though he might never know 
how to call them by their name? The old woman, 
too: he would establish friendly relations with 
her; it was better to be safe with every one all 
round. 

He reached home the following afternoon, and 
he was unusually civil to his niece — but in a suspi- 
cious, watchful way — when that he chanced to meet 
her about the house. Again, as they sate down to 
supper in the evening, he said, with an appearance 
of good-humour: 

"Well, now, if ye have any sense, lass, ye'U 
change your mind about leaving Fasslie." 

"And indeed, uncle," she said, "it is no wish of 
mine that I should leave Fasslie — at least,' not the 
now; and if I have to go, it will be with no greit 
gladness." 

"But who can make ye go if ye dinna want to 
go?" he said eagerly. "Think o't, lass; think o' the 
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chances o' life, and you going out to face them by 
yoursel'. Yes, by yourseP; for what better is a 
sailor's wife than a left widow woman when he's 
away at sea? Ay, and the chances o' storms and 
shipwrecks — think o' that, and you living by your- 
seF, and waiting and waiting. That's a terrible life 
for a young lass to lead. Here yeVe a comfortable 
home, where your father's name is still weel kenned 
in the countryside; and there's friends for ye in 
time o' trouble; and ye can see that ever3rthing that's 
done to better the house or the buildings or the 
farm, that's a' being done for what is your own — or 
for what will be your own when I am taken. It's a 
sad thing to see a young lass beguiled and led 
away from her own folk — where she has everything 
and no trouble — and to see her going out to face 
the world by hersel', among strangers that ken no- 
thing about her or hers, and will swindle her, or 
misca' her, or cheat her, whenever they get the 
chance. It's a sad, sad thing to see; and I never 
thought it would be you, Ailie, lass." 

He had never spoken like this to her before. 
Ordinarily he was querulous, dissatisfied, complain- 
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ing, in his manner towards her, and often-times 
downright ill-tempered, dictatorial, and brutal. And 
for a second or two this plausible reasoning and the 
apparent friendliness of his tone rather bewildered 
her; but presently she said: 

"It's too late to think o' that, uncle. I have 
given my word to Alec Jameson, and I am not going 
to take it bacL" 

"It's never too late to mend an error," said he 
— and he was watching her with some eagerness, as 
if he expected to see some sign of yielding in her 
face. 

"And as for being a sailor's wife," she continued, 
"I suppose every one has some trouble. JBesides, it 
will not be so bad when Alec is made captain, 
and then I can go a voyage with him from time to 
time." 

"And who is going to make him captain?" he 
said scornfully. 

"They would make him now," she answered 
simply, "if only he had money to buy a fifth share 
in the Princess Mary^ 

Wise Women of Inverness^ etc, 6 
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Instantly his face changed, and there was a 
savage gleam from under the bushy eydDrows. 

"Ay, ay, there again — it's money 'he's after, as 
well I kenned," he said between his teeth. "Money 
to buy a fifth share in the Princess Maryl Well, 
well, what's going to be will be/' 

Apparently he was trying to conceal his anger. 
He remained silent for some little while, buspng 
himself with his supper. Then he said, in quite a 
conciliatory way: 

"Ailie, lass, do ye think they could light a fire 
for me in the safe-room?" — for so he had chosen 
to designate the room in which he had placed the 
iron chest 

"Oh, yes!" said she, "it's many a day since 
there was a fire in that room, but I dare say the 
chimney will draw well enough." 

"As soon as ye've finished, then, just bid the 
lasses light a fire there," said he— "ay, and a good 
blazing fire; for I have papers and things to 
bum." 

"Very well, uncle," she said; and, as she had 
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just then finished supper, she went away to do as 
she was bid. 

It did not occur to him as unnecessarily and 
wantonly cruel to ask a young girl to go and get 
ready a fire for the slow burning of her lover's 
effigy; his thoughts were elsewhere; he was trpng 
to guess where Alec Jameson might be at this 
moment, now that this fell disease was about to 
strike at his vitals. In a public-house making 
merry? Or oh board the Princess Mary, wondering 
when he was to become captain? Or perhaps de- 
ciding as to which of the lawyers he would go to 
on the following day? Anyhow, for him, and his 
mischief-making, and his insolent designs, there had 
come an end. 

It was Alison herself who came to announce 
that the fire was lit and burning well. He went 
away and got a pair of iron pincers; then he sought 
out the little chamber, and shut himself in, locking 
the door behind him. Outside the world was 
growing white with the moonlight, the sea was 
distinctly visible, and the far and dusky line of 
coast under the clear, still heavens; and so, for some 
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reason or another, he went to the window and 
closed the shutters and barred them. Then he lit 
the solitary candle that was standing on the mantel- 
shelf. After a hard struggle he managed to open 
the big iron chest He took therefrom the little 
box he had deposited there for safety in the after- 
noon; and presently the wax effigy was in the firm 
grip of the pincers. He went to the fire. The 
flames were burning merrily now. And then, after 
a moment's hesitation, he thrust the wax in front of 
the hot red glow. 

All this he had done as one in a dream. It 
was not of these mechanical appliances he was 
thinking; it was of the effect of this incantation, 
as it would now be happening many a mile away. 
Had the pain begun? Or. was it only a feverish 
heat he felt as yet, and a sickness? And were the 
maleficent spirits at work — hovering over the house 
where he was, and chuckling, maybe, and laughing 
over their devilish trade? Did the old woman 
know what was going on? Perhaps she could help? 
He had left her in a friendly mood; she had every- 
thing to hope for; thwarting him would not serve 
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her turn; aiding him would be to her own ad- 
vantage. And Alison would still remain at Fasslie; 
and the money, and bonds, and railway shares, 
would be untouched and his own; and no longer 
would the nights be full of fears as to what the 
lawyers in Inverness might do. 

But this wax image seemed hard and cold and 
impenetrable. It did not seem to melt. And was 
the fire not yet beginning to pierce him? Perhaps 
the favouring unseen powers and influences were 
waiting — were impatient — might go away? And 
so he held the effigy closer and closer to the bars, 

m 

until it almost touched the coals. A drop fell — 
and another — and another — and he began to tremble 
and his head to swim, for that they looked so like 
blood. And then, in a half-dazed way, he rather with- 
drew the wax from the heat. The melting was to be 
done thrice; too fierce and sudden a sickness, killing 
a man at once, might provoke suspicion. And so he 
withdrew the image somewhat, suffering it to harden 
again, and yet gradually. No matter if it were har- 
dened quite and cold; the pain had struck; the dis- 
ease would work now; his enemy was disposed of. 
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And yet he was not altogether satisfied. Why 
should a few minutes' torture imperil a man's life? 
Perhaps he had been too hasty in withdrawing the 
image from the fire? And then, again, although 
the wise woman had instructed him to pierce the 
wax with needles on the second day of the melting, 
what harm could there be in putting in one now, 
just to make assurance doubly sure? So he held 
the effigy to the flames again, but not too near, 
until the wax grew soft; and then, under his breath, 
and with a malignant emphasis that showed how 
profoundly he believed in the baleful efficacy of 
the charm, he repeated the words — 

**Fire bum, fire stew, 
This first knife I stick in you, " 

and drove the point of the needle into the upper 
part of the image, about where the heart of a man 
would be. A further drop or two of the wax fell 
on the hearthstone — more like blood than ever, as 
it appeared to him. But he was satisfied now. The 
mischief was begun. His unknown friends could 
not complain of any want of thoroughness on his 
part 
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When he had replaced the now shrunken image 

in the box, and placed that again in the iron chest, 

and locked the same, he blew out the candle, and 

made his way back to the parlour. Here he found 

Alison and the servant lasses assembled for family 

worship, that being the custom of the house; and 

there was the big chair drawn into the table, and 

the family Bible lying open. His first duty was to 

read a chapter, and he began to do so at once, but 

in a mechanical fashion, for he could not keep his 

thoughts from going back to the little chamber, and 

the red fire, and the needle, and the drops falling 

like blood on the hearthstone. This was the 23d 

Chapter of the Book of Numbers he was reading; 

and he had come upon it quite fortuitously; for the 

practice of the house was to go steadily through 

the Bible, from end to end, one chapter a night. 

And yet as he read of Balak the King of Moab, 

who would have a curse fall upon Israel, and how 

Balaam was constrained to bless the people, his 

mind was haunted with misgivings; and then came 

the verse: "Surely there is no enchantment against 

Jacob, neither is there any divination against Israel: 
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according to this time it shall be said of Jacob and 
of Israel, What hath God wrought 1" But the 
mechanical reading came to an end; then he gave 
out the psalm 

**They in the Lord that firmly trust 

Shall be like Sion hill. 
Which at no time can be removed 

But standeth ever still. 
As round about Jerusalem 

The mountains stand alway, 
The Lord his folk doth compass so, 

From henceforth and for aye" — 

and they sang that to the plaintive tune of "Martyr- 
dom," Alison leading; and then Alison and the 
girls went, and he was left alone. 

There was something disquieting in that chapter, 
however perftmctorily he had read out the verses; 
and now, as he sate in the big armchair, plunged 
in a profound reverie, he tried to recall them. And 
what was it that had caused the curse of Balaam 
to fail? What had changed it into a blessing? 
Surely the fact that the children of Israel were 
under the special protection of the Almighty, who 
had interfered with the ordinary course of nature 
on their behalf. 
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"And it was long ago," he continued to reason 
with himself, in these half disconnected musings, 
"and it was in another part of the world altogether. 
But, long ago as it was, long before that there were 
the other powers, in the glens and among the hills 
and by the lochs, and who has put them away? 
Before ever the children of Israel were brought out 
of "Egypt the kelpies were in every water in Scot- 
land; and the underground people in every lonely 
mound and hillock; and spirits in every wood and 
glen, and on every wide untenanted moor: who can 
think that they have all been destroyed? Balaam's 
curse was turned into a blessing — but that was in 
another land, and the Lord was working miracles 
from day to day on behalf of a particular people. 
But that was all over now; and here in Scotland 
the mysterious powers that dwelt in earth and air 
and water were allowed to work their will, as thou- 
sands upon thousands of stories testified. And who 
was Alec Jameson, that any interference should be 
made on his behalf? A common sailor, that might 
lose his life to-morrow or next day by stumbling 
over the edge of a quay, or falling down a stair. 
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and the world pay no heed at alL No, no; there 
could be no interference in his case. There were 
reasons for miracles in former days, when there 
was a whole nation to save; but this was merely a 
sailor lad in Inverness; who was to interfere to save 
him? And already the fire was kindled — the con- 
suming fire — ^that was to eat through him, and 
wither him, and destroy him for ever." 

That night old Robert Graham could not sleep: 
when he dozed off for a few minutes, appalling 
visions presented themselves to him, and he would 
awake with a cry of terror, gazing wildly at the 
door of his room, as if expecting strange figures to 
stalk in. At last he got up and lit a candle and 
tried to read; and then he would walk up and down 
the room for another half-hour, thinking mostly of 
Inverness and of what might be happening there in 
the dead of night; and finally, when the first gray 
light of the dawn appeared, he completed his 
dressing, and was right glad to get out into the 
actual world, though it was as yet all voiceless and 
untenanted and spectral. 

During that day he was quite anxiously civil 
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towards his niece; though he did not notice that 
she, on her part, was disturbed and restless, and 
absent from time to time for a considerable period. 

"Ailie, lass," said he, at their mid-day dinner, 
"Fm thinking of taking a trip to Edinburgh in a 
week or two's time." 

"Yes, uncle?" 

"Would ye like to go wi* me?" he said, but he 
kept his eyes down, for this was not a natural part 
for him to play. 

"Me, imcle?" she said, in great surprise. 

"Both of us have as hard work as most folk," 
he said, "what wi' the farm and the house; and 
we're no so ill off; though it's a lot o' money to 
spend on the railway. But ye've often said ye 
would like to see Edinburgh; and a lass come to 
your time o' life shouldna have it to say that she 
ne'er saw a town bigger than Inverness; and I'm 
thinking we'll just have a bit holiday trip together, 
if ye're willing. Your mind has been set on other 
things, as weel I ken; but a young lass's fancies 
alter and alter as the days pass; and I dare say 
ye'll be as well pleased to see Edinburgh as any- 
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body. And we'll no spend so much money, after 
a'; for we'll go to some quiet, dean, comfortable 
bit inn or lodging-house about the Cowgate; and 
for the sight-seeing — for ye maun see the Castle 
and the Calton Hill and Holyrood, and a mony 
things like that — weel, we'll just do it on foot, as 
heaps o' better folk have to do. Ay, ay, lass, your 
mind will hae plenty to think o* when ye climb up 
Arthur's Seat and see the big town Ijring below ye. 
It's a fine sight, that. I've heard folk say there's 
not a finer in the three kingdoms." 

Alison Graham could not at all understand this 
unwonted complaisance on the part of her uncle 
but she said little; she seemed preoccupied. Aa/i 
but that he, too, was busy with his own affairs, t 
might have complained of her repeated absenc 
from the house in the afternoon. But he did f 
notice. He was looking forward to the evening, f 
the renewal of the torture. What was happening 
Inverness? The pining and wasting had la 
now nearly twenty-four hours; soon there w 
come the occasion for the driving in of 
vengeful knives. 
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Just before supper he thought he would steal 
into the safe-room for a minute and see how the 
corpse-like image looked after the melting of the 
previous night He had not ordered the fire to be 
lit as yet; and as he had left the window barred, 
he took a match with him in order to light the 
candle. He approached the door silently and 
stealthily, as if there were a coftin in the room. 

His fingers trembled as they groped for the 
handle of the door, though he could scarce have 
told why; what was there to harm in a piece of 
moulded wax? Inside, the little chamber was 
quite dark. He felt for the head of the match. 
And then — over there at the window-recess — he 
saw something white, ffis eyes were fascinated; 
. he went forward; it was something wavering, blue- 
white, and spectral in the darkness; was it on the 
lid of the iron chest? A kind of wave of shadow 
passed over it, and it partly disappeared; the next 
moment it shone out with an appalling distinctness 
— the likeness of a gallows in gleaming white fire. 
Terror-stricken, speechless, with palsied hands and 
firenzied eyeballs, he stood and glared at this awfiil 
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thing; and then three shrieks — three shrill, sharp 
shrieks, uttered in rapid succession — rang through 
the silent house, and the old man fell helpless and 
senseless to the floor. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE bride's dowry. 

When those three shrill screams rang through 

house, Alison Graham, who was seated alone in 

parlour — but apparently not very intent on the 

•k that lay in her lap — threw her sewing aside, 

I went swiftly up the stair. When she reached 

landing, the dim moonlight in the passage 

wed her that the door of a small store-room 

re was just being opened; and she knew that 

dark figure issuing from it must be Alec Jameson. 

) caught him by the arm. 

"Oh, Alec, what has happened?" she said, in 
frighted whisper. "What is it? What has 
jpened?" 
"Get a light, and see," he answered hurriedly, 

in an undertone. "Maybe your uncle has had 
it. Fm going down to the shore; Til wait for 
I there." 
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He disappeared. She had to return to the 
parlour for a candle; but her mind was so be- 
wildered by wild forebodings that she seemed as 
one dazed, and she could scarce light the candle 
for the shaking of her hand. Had the two men 
met? Had a murder been done in the house? 
Was there some ghastly object lying there in the 
safe-room? And yet Jameson had declared to her 
that his first object was to keep out of the way of 
her uncle; and had made the most elaborate pre- 
cautions for concealing himself in the store-closet 
However, she could not reason about it. The three 
piercing shrieks were a summons. Whatever sight 
might be awaiting her, to that dreaded safe-room sha 
must go. f 

She went quickly up the stair again, and h^ 
just reached the door when she fancied she he^ 
a stirring within. For a moment she paused, ai 
to summon her courage together; then she bgf 
opened the door and entered: the next instantf 
had uttered a sharp cry of alarm. 

"Uncle— what is it?" 

The old man was struggling to his feet — ^? 
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faced, with staring eyes, and apparently speechless. 
He seized her by the hand, and clung to her; then 
he darted a brief, terrified glance back towards the 
iron chest in the recess; there was nothing of an 
unusual kind visible there. 

"Ailie — Ailie, lass," said he at length — and she 
felt that he was trembling like a reed, and was, 
indeed, like to fall to the floor again — "dinna leave 
me — just \fide here for a minute or two — IVe had 
a kind o' wakeness come o'er me — but I'll be all 
right in a minute." 

He stopped for want of breath. 

"I'll go and fetch you something, uncle," said 
she. "Some brandy " 

"Ay, ay, brandy — ^brandy," he managed to stam- 
mer out 

"Then sit down for a moment, uncle, and I'll 
bring it. Here, let me get you the chair." 

"No, no, dinna leave me, Ailie, lass — no, no — 
wait a minute and I'll gang wi' ye — ay, now — help 
me a bit — we'll get down to the parlour — there, 
now — that's a good lass." 

JViCsa Women of Inverness^ etc. T 
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Sbe gsve hhsk mhn beq> she cxnld, while she 
bdd the carKSe ak>n wir* ber ccber band; and in 
xh3S war iber gee do^m lo i3se pazioor, where he 
sank helpkssh- inio an ann-4iL<dr. 

"The brandr, now, AiI5e, — it's a kind o' 
wakened that came o'er roe — there's a good 
lass." 

For she had qnickhr gc«ie to the cnpboard, and 
poured some brandy into a tumbler, and brought 
it to him. With a sh.ikir.g hand he managed to 
raise it to his lips and take a gulp of it: at the 
same nooment there was a noise without in the 
passage — a servant lass was bringing along the 
things for supper. 

''No, no,** he said, and he held up his hand 
as if to forbid her entrance. **Go and tell 
her, Ailie, not to cc»ne in here — not yet — ^later 
on." 

Alison went to explain to the girl that her 
tmcle was not yet ready for his supper; and 
while she was gone he kept muttering to him- 
self— 
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"They're against me — they're against me — 
and the wise woman spoke of a gallows, too — - 
what has angered them? — but there's an end of 
that now." 

Alison returned; and though she had no great 
cause to testify solicitude about her uncle — whose 
treatment of her had been of the harshest — still, he 
was in need of help and care, and woman-like she 
busied herself about him, and got a pillow for his 
head, and made a hundred little suggestions for his 
comfort. 

"I've been an ill man, Ailie," he said — though 
it almost seemed to her that he was talking to 
himself, so absent were his eyes. "I've done wrong 
and harm; but surely the worst sinner will find 
mercy and peace if he repents. There's aye that. 
Seek and ye shall find. The door is aye open. 
The Lord is merciful — ay, even to the worst. Ailie, 
lass, bring over the big Bible to the table, and 
read me the Twenty-third Psalm — there's a good 
lass." 

"But will I not send for the doctor, uncle?" 

1* 
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she said quickly; for this calling for religious con- 
solation startled her. 

"No, no; there's the doctor I want — peace 
and mercy — peace and grace — the door's aye 
open." 

So she went and got the Bible; and laid it on 
the table; and proceeded to read the psalm that he 
wanted. And as she read, he followed her — ap- 
parently repeating phrases from time to time, with 
little comments of his own : 

" The Lord is my shepherd — ay, that's right, the 
Lord can save: what for would any one go away 
from Him? . . . Yea^ though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death — no terrors — no terrors now 
— I would be on the safe side — on the Lord's side 
— and then who can harm? . . . Thou preparest a 
table before me — ay, indeed, it's the Lord's side that's 
the safe side — no harm can come then — safety only, 
and peace, and a quate mind. . . . / will dwell in 
the house of the Lord for euer — ay, that's right — Fm 
obliged to ye, Ailie, lass — ye may shut the book 
now — in the house of the Lord for ever — that's 
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where there's safety — ^that's the safe side — in the 
house of the Lord for ever." 

When she had shut the big Bible and put it 
back in its place, she returned to him, anxious to 
do what she could for him; and indeed those 
mumbled remarks had caused her some concern, for 
they sounded like the utterances of one whose mind 
had been unhinged. And yet her uncle was evi- 
dently recovering his ordinary look; and not only 
that, but he had some thought to bestow upon her. 
He would have her call to the servant to bring 
supper now; and it was not for himself, it was for 
her; why should she be kept hungry, merely because 
a weakness had come over him, and he had sunk 
fainting to the floor for a minute or two? Nay, he 
insisted. Alison, who was far more solicitous about 
him than he had any right to expect, would have 
dismissed all notions about supper, but that he 
would not be denied; so the girl was summoned, 
and the table laid. During that time the old farmer 
remained profoundly silent and thoughtful; when the 
girl had gone, he spoke: 

"Ailie, lass," said he, in a low voice — as if he 
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feared some one might be listening without — "tell 
me, now, do ye happen to be aware o' Alec Jame- 
son's address in Inverness?" 

She was startled, and looked at him, as if to 
find out what he meant by such a question; but his 
eyes were bent on the floor. 

"Yes, uncle," she answered. 

"Well, now, lass," he said, but still not regard- 
ing her, "after yeVe finished wi' your supper, ye'U 
jist sit down and write him a bit note, bidding him 
to come through toFasslie. It's a bad thing to have 
quarrelling — a bad thing; it's better to be friendly; 
and you jist tell him that if he'll come through here, 
we'll see if something cannot be done to put us all 
on friendly terms. Ay, ay; and just in case he 
should have gone to Nairn, to see his mother, send 
him a bit note there too: it's all the one writing, 
and no great trouble." 

"Indeed, uncle, it's not any trouble I would 
spare to bring you and him together," she said, but 
she was entirely bewildered; she could not under- 
stand this sudden change of front — nor yet the sin- 
gular events of that evening. 
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"Ay, and if he is not well enough to come," the 
old man continued cautiously; "if anything is the 
matter wi' him and he canna come through to Fass- 
lie, then ye'U just tell him that we would like to 
make friends all the same, and he is to look for- 
ward to that when he gets better, and that there's 
none wish him sooner well again than the folk at 
Fasslie." 

"But he's not ill at all, uncle," Alison ex- 
claimed. 

"How ken ye that?" said he quickly. 

"Because -" said she, and then she stopped 

ind stammered, and it was well that he did not 
lotice her confusion. "Because — he would have let 
ne know — oh, I am sure he is not ill at all — I am 
ure of that." 

The old man relapsed into silence; and she went 
>n with her supper. When she had finished she 
Lsked him whether she should summon the lasses 
"or family worship, or whether he would not omit 
hat on this evening, seeing that he was not so well. 
3ut the old farmer would not hear of any such 
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omission; the girls came in; the big Bible was 
opened; and he began the reading. 

It was the twenty-fourth chapter of the book of 
Numbers he had to read; and he seemed singularly 
distraught and absent as he began, "And when Ba- 
laam saw that it pleased the Lord to bless Israel, he 
went not, as at other times, to seek for enchant- 
ments, but he set his face toward the wilderness." 
Nay, now and again he would stop and repeat a 
phrase as if pondering over the application of it to 
his own case; and especially he did so when he 
came to "Blessed is he that blesseth thee." Alison 
could not but observe that her uncle was very 
strange in his manner; and more than ever was she 
bewildered as to what had happened during the 
evening; but she knew that an explanation would 
soon be forthcoming, as soon as she could slip away 
from the house and seek out her lover, who was 
waiting for her down by the shore. 

That opportunity arrived directly; for when family 
worship was over her uncle bade her go away and 
write the two letters, charging her to make them as 
friendly as possible. Instead of going to her own 
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little room, she merely drew a shawl round her head 
and shoulders, opened the front door quietly, and 
stole out into the night. 

The sea was much quieter now than it had been 
during the past few days, though still a murmurous 
noise told of the regular fall and recoil of the 
waves; and if the moonlight was scarcely so strong 
as it had been, it was still clear enough to lighten 
up this solitary world of shore and water and solemn 
overarching sky. She walked quickly; she could 
hear even her light footfall in the prevailing silence 
that the monotonous wash of the waves hardly 
seemed to break. But by and by she was nearer 
down to the sea; then she began to look around 
her; she heard her name whispered; the next mo- 
ment she was in a sheltered nook among the rocks, 
with her sweetheart's arms enfolding her. 

"Oh, Alec, tell me what it is all about — it is all 
so strange — so strange," she said, as she freed her- 
self from the encumbering shawl, so that she could 
nestle closer to him. "Do you know that my uncle 
thinks you have been ill?" 
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"It's no fault of his that I am not," said he, 
grimly. 

"Oh, but you must not speak like that any 
more," said she, earnestly. "It is to be all different 
now. He is most anxious to be friends with you." 

"What— already?" 

* 

"At this very moment he thinks I am writing to 
you, bidding you come to Fasslie, and there's to be 
no more quarrelling, but everything friendly and 
well. And what has made the change. Alec; what 
has happened? TeU me quick, dear, for I must get 
back to my uncle." 

"Is he ill after the fright?" the young sailor 
asked, and there was a curious smile on his 
face. 

"Not so ill as he was — oh no; we had the family 
worship just as usual. But he has been greatly dis- 
turbed — maybe the fainting fit frightened him. 
Now, tell me. Alec, what you wanted to be in the 
house for." 



"But it's a long story, Ailie, my dear- 



» 
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"He'll no miss me for a while," said she, "for 
[ had two letters to write, and he was anxious they 
should be very very friendly, and bring you to 
Fasslie just at once." 

He laughed. 

"That's a change in the weather," said he. 
"However, FU tell ye how it all came about. Your 
uncle has been trying to murder me." 

"Alec!" she exclaimed, and she tried to with- 
draw herself from him. 

"Oh, but it's true, Ailie, darling," said he coolly. 
"First he thought to fell me, but I bid him beware 
of what would happen; then he brought out a horse- 
whip, but I broke that; then he spoke about the 
collies, but what was the use of that when you were 
by me; and so, as he couldna get at me any other 
way, what more natural than that he should try if a 
witch could help him? Ailie, my dear, your uncle's 
a queer man; surely he was bom and brought up 
in Shetland. Why, there's not an ignorant servant- 
lass nor a half-witted sailor has such a faith in 
magic and witchcraft, if all I hear be true. Ay, and 
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it is true; and what has happened this night is a 
proof o't. Would you believe it, then — your uncle 
went in to Inverness to get hold of some witch or 
spey-wife there that would work a mischief on me; 
and as good luck would have it, he happened on 
two poor old bodies called Lissom, that get a six- 
pence or a shilling now and again by telling for- 
tunes. Fm told that it's only of late years they've 
taken to such tricks; when my mother knew them 
in Nairn they were respectable hard-working folk 
just like others; but they grew old, and got less 
work, and I suppose the temptation of picking up a 
little money easily in that way was too much for 
them; so that now when a sailor-lad wants to know 
if his lass will bide true to him, he just slips round 
to the wise women, and they bid him look through 
a piece of crystal or some nonsense of that kind, 
and then he comes on board with a light heart. 
Ay, and that old Nancy Lissom is a sharp one; she 
led your uncle on from one thing to another, and 
got hold of the whole story; and all the time she 
was saying to herself, *This will be news for Mrs. 
Jameson, and perhaps her laddie will gain by it.' 
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As for her/' the young sailor continued with a 
laugh, "five pounds was what she got — and a 
mighty windfall it was for them, Fm thinking — but 
they were to get ever so much more as soon as 
they managed to kill me, so Fm much ""obliged to 
them for staying their hand/' 

"But what do you mean. Alec — kill you?" the 
girl exclaimed. 

"Why, she pretended she could waste me with 
a sickness by melting a wax image before a fire; 
and she gave your uncle the image, and told him 
what to do, and last night he was to begin." 

Alison uttered a little cry. There flashed into 
her memory the lighting of the fire on the previous 
evening. Could this terrible tale be true; had her 
uncle really been plotting against the life of her 

lover? 

"Ay, she is a sharp one, that old Nancy Lissom," 
he continued, in his matter-of-fact way. "The very 
first thing the next morning she sent her sister to 
my mother to find out where I was; and then I 
went back with her; and between them they made 
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out a fine plan; at least, I'm thinking it has worked 
very well so far, Ailie; and I think that neither you 
nor me will ever have a word to say against spey- 
wives as long as we live. I need not tell you how 
it was all arranged, for ye must be getting back to 
the house; if your uncle found out I was in the 
neighbourhood, he might suspect; but this I will tell 
you, that when he went into the safe-room this 
evening, he saw something he will not forget in a 
hurry; there was a gallows painted in white fire on 
the lid of the iron chest. Was not that a good 
warning? Faith, it was a narrow squeak for me; 
for I had just time to bolt into the store -closet 
when I heard his foot on the stair; ay, and no 
sooner was I in than the phosphorus bottle fell from 
my hand, and I thought he would have heard the 
rattle of it, but I suppose he did not. And so he 
wants to be friends wi' me? Well, Fm willing to 
let bygones be bygones. When I said to old Nanqr 
Lissom, *But if I put that phosphorus gallows on 
the iron chest, I may fiighten the old man out of 
his senses,' she says directly, *Well, then, he would 
have murdered you if he could.' So it's quits, as 
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far as I am minded. Now, Ailie, dear, I would like 
to stand here talking to you the whole night 
through; but we must not run any risk. He must 
not know I am here " 

"But you will stay on at the keeper's cottage. 
Alec," she said, "until there's time for the letters 
to go to Inverness, and for you to come back. Of 
course you will do that when he is so anxious to 
see you. And to-morrow forenoon, about eleven, be 
at the comer of the fir-plantation, and I will come 
and tell you how things are going. Good-night — 
good-night!" 

They parted; and she hastened back to the 
house. She found that the old farmer had not 
noticed her absence; he had drawn the armchair 
in to the table, and was poring over the family 
Bible, occasionally repeating a verse aloud — ^^Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feety and a light unto my 
path, . . . The wicked have laid a snare for me: yet 
I erred not from thy precepts, , . . / have inclined 
mine heart to perform thy statutes alway, even unto 
the end,^^ And when he ceased, he told Alison that, 
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on reflection, his conscience would not allow him to 
touch the little keg of smuggled whisky that had 
been secretly sent him from the "black bothy" (it 
was really a bribe; for the whereabouts of the illicit 
still was well known to the shepherds), but that if it 
was presented to Mr. Maclnroy (the minister of the 
parish), there would be a kind of sanctifying it to 
good uses; consequently, he bade Alison see that 
the little cask was despatched to the manse on the 
following morning, with a message of compliments; 
for Mr. Maclnroy was a good man, and respected, 
and it behoved all decent people to do what they 
could for the comfort and well-being of a minister 
of the gospel. After that, he counselled Alison to 
be a good girl; and said that peace and prosperity 
came to those who walked in straight and upright 
ways; and then, after she had persuaded him to 
have a little supper, and also (without any persua- 
sion) a stiff tumbler of whisky and water, he again 
recommended her to walk in the paths of mercy 
and justice and loving-kindness to all mankind, and 
got him away to bed. 

Well, when sufficient time had been allowed to 
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elapse for the arrival of the letters in Inverness and 
Nairn, and for the return of the proper answer, 
Alec Jameson made his appearance; and very much 
surprised he appeared to be at the summons, but 
humble, and civil, and courteous withal. After one 
sharp, brief glance, the old man rather kept his 
eyes away from him; but that single glance had 
satisfied the farmer that no mischief at all had been 
wrrought by the charm. Had the unseen powers 
been mocking him, then? Or luring him on to his 
ioom? Anyway, that was all over; he would keep 
;o the straight path; whatever amends had to be 
nade, he would make now; and then, with 
lis hands washed clean of Alison's affairs, how 
:ould any one in the future harm him, above 
pround or under ground, in the water, or above 
he sky? 

Alison, her uncle, and Alec Jameson were in 
he parlour. 

"It's but a natural thing for young folk to think 
)f getting married," said the farmer, "and I've 
:hanged my mind; I'll no stand in your way any 
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longer. And then there's another thing: When 
Alison leaves the farm, she maun take wi' her her 
share; that's but right; I want to be just and fair to 
every one, man or woman, old or young. It's no 
for me to say how much it is; for I've worked hard, 
for her sake and my own; but we'll have the lawyers 
draw out an account, and whatever is hers, shell 
have. Are ye satisfied?" 

He looked up at the young man. 

"It was not after Alison's money that I ever 
came to Fasslie," Alec Jameson said. 

"But are ye satisfied?" 

"I would take Alison without a penny, if that 
was her condition," he said. 

"But are ye satisfied?" the old man insisted. 

"Oh yes. On behalf of Alison, I cannot but 
say that is a fair offer." 

"For this is what I want to say," the old farmer 
continued, "that when Ailie has got every penny 
that is strictly hers; weel, then, a young lass should 
hae a little bit extra to spend on hersel' when she's 
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going to get married, and over and above what the 
lawyers give her, I myseP will give her fifty pounds 
—fifty pounds will I give her. For what? Just 
to show that there's nae ill-feeling between me and 
her, or the man she's going to marry, or any other 
human crayture." 

Of course they professed themselves profoundly 
grateftil; it was none of their business to probe the 
deeps of human motives — though they may have 
had a little bit of a guess as to the origin of this 
unwonted generosity; besides, the fifty pounds would 
do something to beautify the little cottage just out- 
side Inverness that these two had talked of from 
time to time, with but scant notion that it was to 
be so soon in their possession. 

And a very pretty cottage it is, too, at this mo- 
ment; and if you happen to be driving by, you may 
catch a glimpse of Alison Graham — or rather, Mrs. 
Jameson, for such has been her state and condition 
these three or four years or more — at work trim- 
ming and pruning in the back garden, while a 
small bullet-headed boy is tumbling about near her 

among the gooseberry bushes, and doing what 

8* 
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mischief his tiny fists can. The fifty pounds were 
carefully expended; but as for the other money 
coming to Alison, that has not been touched; on 
the contrary, it has been added to, for Captain 
Jameson's fifth share has so far been profitable. 
Alison has gone one or two voyages in the Princess 
Mary; but she is not particularly fond of it; with 
two children to look after, the time does not hang 
heavily on her hands. She has her holiday-time 
when Alec Jameson comes home from sea; and 
they have plenty of friends in Inverness; though 
she has not yet mustered up courage enough to ac- 
cept her husband's jocular invitation that she should 
go and see the two wise women. She prefers to 
leave them alone. 

As for old Robert Graham, he is an elder now. 
The shrunken wax effigy he buried at cock-crow on 
a Sabbath morning, when, as every one knows, 
charms and incantations are powerless to harm; the 
rest of the day he devoted to reading aloud from 
the family Bible. Whether the mysterious and un- 
named powers are still unfriendly, or are content to 
let bygones be bygones, he cannot judge; at all 
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events, he would cherish no ill-will against them; 
perhaps they only resented some touch of green 
being left on the big iron chest. But he never goes 
into the safe-room now after the sun has sunk be- 
hind the western hills. 



RHYMES BY A DEERSTALKER, 

{Reprinted chiefly from the Navel entitled 
''White Heather.'') 



Roses white, roses red, 

Roses in the lane, 
Tell me, roses red and white, 

Where is Meenie gane? 

O is she on Loch Loyal's side? 

Or up by Mudal Water? 
In vain the wild doves in the woods 

Everywhere have sought her. 

Roses white, roses red, 

Roses in the lane. 
Tell me, roses red and white. 

Where is Meenie gane? 
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Ben loyal spake to Ben Clebrig, 

And they thundered their note of wax: 
"You look down on your sheep and your sheepfol( 
I see the ocean afar. 

"You look down on the huts and the hamlets 
And the trivial tasks of men: 
I see the great ships sailing 
Along the northern main." 

Ben Clebrig laughed, and the laughter 

Shook heaven and earth and sea: 
"There is something in that small hamlet 
That is fair enough for me — 

"Ay, fairer than all your sailing ships 
Touched with the morning flame — 
A fresh young flower from the hand of God: 
Rose Meenie is her name!" 
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O WILT thou be my dear love? 

(Meenie and Meenie), 
O wilt thou be my ain love? 

(My sweet Meenie). 
Were you wi' me upon the hill, 
It's I would gar the dogs be still, 
We'd lie our lone and kiss our fill 

(My love Meenie). 

Aboon the bum a wild bush grows 

(Meenie and Meenie), 
And on the bush there blooms a rose 

(My sweet Meenie), 
And wad ye tak' the rose frae me. 
And wear it where it fain would be. 
If s to your arms that I would flee 
(Rose-sweet Meenie!) 
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Ben clebrig's a blaze of splendour 

In tjie first red flush of the mom, 
And his gaze is fixed on the eastward 

To greet the day new-bom; 
And he listens a-still for the bellow 

Of the antlered stag afar, 
And he laughs at the royal challenge. 

The hoarse, harsh challenge of war. 

But Ben Clebrig is gentle and placid 

When the sun sinks into the west. 
And a mild and a mellow radiance 

Shines on his giant crest; 
For he's looking down upon Meenie, 

As she wanders along the road, 
And the mountain bestows his blessing 

On the fairest child of God. 
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A BALLAD. 



The kirkyard mould is on my head; 

But a fire is in my heart; 
Mary Mother, have pity on me, 

And let my soul depart! 



is, she dead, or does she live, 
That wrought this woe on me. 

That neither Heaven nor Hell is mine. 
But in the dark I dree? 



Yestreen I thought I heard her step, 
A flame went through my breast: 
"0 is she come to say the word 
Will let my soul have rest?" 
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But never she thinks of Cuban's banks, 
And never of Afton's bowers; 

Nor of the nights her heart beat wild 
Till the wan morning hours. 



But ever her eyes are angry red, 

And her cheeks are white and white: 

God's Mother, I pray you pardon me, 
And let my soul take flight! 



It's Heaven or Hell that I would seek, 
If my false love be not there — 

My false love that did murder me 
On the bonny banks of Ayr. 
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BONNY BABY AUNGTON. 



It's Bonny Baby Alington 
Was playing at the ba', 

And it's Bonny Baby Alington 
Was the flower o' them a' I 



When by there cam' young Ronald Graham, 

Out o' the north countrie: 
"And if ever a maiden I may wed, 
That is the maid for me." 



"0 what makes your face so stricken white, 
And why so stricken wan? 
And what make ye wi' the ladies here, 
And ye but a poor man?" 
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"My father's lands are narrow, narrow, 
Upon the Laggan-side; 
But it's Bonny Baby Alington 
That I would have for bride." 



Then out laughed Baby Alington, 
And loud and long laughed she: 
"Gae wa', gae wa', young gentleman. 
And back to the north countrie. 



"My father's lands are wide, wide, 
Are wide, wide, and fair; 
And liever Fd live on Girvan's banks, 
Or on the banks of Ayr." 



But down there came a bonny foot-page. 
And sly and sleek was he; 
"It's Bonny Baby Alington 

Would have a word with ye; 
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"And saddle ye now a black steed, 

And saddle ye now a brown; 
And wait ye by her bower-door, 
When that the night comes down." 



It's Bonny Baby Alington, 
Her heart was in a low 

When up he took her in his arms, 
And syne to the saddle-bow. 



there's laughing and daffing 
All upon Laggan-side; 

And if s Bonny Baby Alington 
Is young Graham's bride! 
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ADAM O' FINTRY. 



"O MOTHER, mother, steik the door. 

And hap me in my bed: 
O what is the ringing in that kirk-tower?" 

"It's Adam o' Fintry's wed." 



"It's Adam o' Fintry was my love 
When the spring was on the lea; 

It's Adam o' Fintry was my love 
When the leaf fell frae the tree. 



"O mother, mother, steik the door 
And make the window fast; 

And wrap the sheet around my een 
Till a' the folk be past 
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"And smiles he on the bonny bride? 

And is she jimp and fair? 
And make they for the castle-towers 

Upon the banks of Ayr? 



"0 what is this, mother, I hear? — 
The bell goes slower and slow; 

And are they making ready now 
For the dark way I maun go? 



"You'll lay me out upon the bed. 
In a fair white linen sheet; 

With candles burning at my heid. 
And at my cauld, cauld feet; 



"But, mother, bid them ring low and low 

Upon the morrow's mom; 

For I wouldna that Fintry heard the bell 

When to the kirk Fm borne," 

9* 
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MUDAL IN JUNE. 

MxJDAL, that comes from the lonely mere, 
Silent or whispering, vanishing ever. 

Know you of aught that concerns us here? — 
You, youngest of all God's creatures, a river. 



Bom of a yesterday's summer shower. 

And hurrying on with your restless motion. 

Silent or whispering, every hour, 

To lose yourself in the great lone ocean. 



Your banks remain; but you go by, 

Through day and through darkness swiftly sailin 
Say, do you hear the curlew cry. 

And the snipe in the night-time hoarsely wailin 
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) you watch the wandering hinds in the morn; 
Do you hear the grouse-cock crow in the heather; 
> you see the lark spring up from the com, 
All in the radiant summer weather? 



Mudal stream, how little you know, 

rhat Meenie has loved you and loves you ever; 

d while to your ocean home you flow, 

She says good-bye to her well-loved river! 



>ee you her now — she is coming a-nigh — 
Vnd the flower in her hand her aim discloses: 
igh, Mudal, your thanks as you're hurrying by — 
?0T she flings you a rose, in the month of roses! 
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BY ISLAY'S SHORES. 

By Islay's shores she sate and sang: 
"O winds come blowing o'er the sea, 

And bring me back my love again 
That went to fight in Germanie!" 



And all the live-long day she sang, 
And nursed the bairn upon her knee: 

"Balou, Balou, my bonnie bairn, 
Thy father's far in Germanie, 



"But ere the summer days are gane. 
And winter blackens bush and tree. 

Thy father will we welcome hame 
Frae the red wars in Germanie." 
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) dark the night fell, dark and mirk; 

A wraith stood by her icily: 
*Dear wife, Til never more win hame, 

For I am slain in Germanic, 



'On Minden's field Tm lying stark, 
And Heaven is now my far countrie; 

Farewell, dear wife, farewell, farewell, 
FU ne'er win hame frac Germanic." 



\nd all the year she came and went, 
And wandered wild frae sea to sea: 

*0 neighbours, is he ne'er come back, 
My love that went to Germanic?" 



Port Ellen saw her many a time; 

Round by Port Askaig wandered she: 
'* Where is the ship that's sailing in 

With my dear love frae Germanic?" 
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But when the darkened winter fell: 
"It's cold for baith my bairn and me; 

Let me lie down and rest awhile: 
My love's away frae Germanie; 

"O far away and away he dwells; 

High Heaven is now his fair countrie; 
And there he stands — with arms outstretched 

To welcome hame my bairn and me!" 
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OF New Yqrje, 

^UBAL, that comes from the lonely loch, 
Down through the moorland russet and brown, 

^ow you the news that we have for you? — 
Meenie's away to Glasgow town. 

ee Ben Clebrig, his giant front 
Hidden and dark with a sullen frown; 

iTiat is the light of the valley to him, 
Since Meenie's away to Glasgow town? 

impty the valley, empty the world. 
The sun may arise and the sun go down; 

lut what to do with the lonely hours. 
Since Meenie's away to Glasgow town? 

'all her back, Qebrig; Mudal, call! 

Ere all of the young Spring-time be flown; 
Jirds, trees, and blossoms — you that she loved — 

O summon her back from Glasgow town! 
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O Glasgow town, how little you know 

That Meenie has wandered in 
To the very heart of your darkened streets 

Through all the bustle and din. 

A Sutherland blossom shining fair 

Amid all your dismal haze, 
Forgetting the breath of the summer hills, 

And the blue of the northern days. 

From Dixon's fire-wreaths to RoUox stalk, 
Blow, south wind, and clear the sky, 

Till she think of Ben Clebrig's sunny slopes 
Where the basking red-deer lie. 

Blow, south wind, and show her a glimpse of bl 

Through the pall of dusky brown; 
And see that you guard her and tend her well, 

You, fortunate Glasgow town! 
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The clouds lay heavy on Clebrig's crest, 

For days and weeks together; 
The shepherds along Strath-Terry's side 

Cursed at the rainy weather; 
They scarce could get a favouring day 

For the burning of the heather. 

When sudden the clouds were rent in twain 
And the hill laughed out to the sun; 

And the hinds stole up, with wondering eyes, 
To the far slopes yellow and dun; 

And the birds were singing in every bush, 
As at spring anew begun. 

O Clebrig, what is it that makes you glad, 
And whither is gone your frown? 

Are you looking afar into the south, 
The long wide strath adown? 

And see you that Meenie is coming back — 
Love Meenie, from Glasgow town? 
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O LASSES, lasses, gang your ways, 
And dust the house, or wash the claes; 
Ye put me in a kind o' blaze — 

Ye'U break my heart among ye. 

At kirk or market, mom or e'en, 
The like o' them was never seen. 
For each is kind, and each a queen; 
Ye'll break my heart among ye. 

There's that one dark, and that one fair. 
And yon has wealth o' yellow hair; 
Gang hame, gang hame — I can nae mair: 
Ye'U break my heart among ye. 
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TO HIS TERRIER. 

AuLD, gray, and grizzled; yellow een; 

A riose as brown's a berry; 
A wit as sharp as ony preen — 

That's my wee chieftain Harry. 

Lord sakes! — the courage of the man! 

The biggest bam-yard ratten, 
He'll snip him by the neck, o'er-han', 

As he the deil had gatten. 

And when his master's work on hand, 
There's none maum come anear him; 

The biggest Duke in all Scotland, 
My Harry's teeth would fear him. 

But ordinar' wise-like fowl or freen, 

He's harmless as a kitten; 
As soon he'd think o' worryin' 

A hennie when she?s sittin'. 
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But Harry, lad, ye're growin' auld; 

Your days are getting fewer; 
And maybe Heavens has made a fauld 

For such wee things as you are. 

And what strange kintra will that be? 

And will they fill your coggies? 
And whatna strange folk there will see 

There's water for the doggies? 

Ae thing I brawly ken: it's this — 
Ye may hae work or play there; 

iBut if your master once ye miss, 
I'm bound ye winna stay there. 
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A LETTER. 

Johnnie, leave the lass alane; 
Her mother has but that one wean; 
For a' the others have been ta'en, 

As weel ye ken, Johnnie. 

Tis true her bonnie een would rive 
The heart o' any man alive; 
And in the husry she would thrive, 
I grant ye that, Johnnie. 

But wad ye tak' awa' the lass, 

1 tell ye what would come to pass. 
The mother soon wad hae the grass 

Boon her auld head, Johnnie. 

They've got a cow, and bit o' land 
That well would bear another hand; 
Come down frae Tongue, and take your stand 
On Elinloch's side, Johnnie! 
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Ye'd herd a bit, and work the farm, 
And keep the widow-wife frae harm; 
And wha would keep ye snug and warm 
In winter-time, Johnnie? — 

The lass hersel' — that Fll be sworn! 
And bonnier creature ne'er was bom: 
Come down the strath the morrow's mom. 
Your best foot first, Johnnie! 
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ACROSS THE SEA. 



In Nova Scotia's dime they've met, 
To keep the New Year's night; 

The merry lads and lasses crowd 
Around the blazing light 



But father and mother sit withdrawn 

To let their fancies flee 
To the old, old time, and the old, old home 

That's far across the sea. 



And what strange sights and scenes are these 
That sadden their shaded eyes? — 

Is it only thus they can see again 
The land of the Mackays? 

^ise Women of Inverness^ etc, 10 
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O there the red-deer roam at will; 

And the grouse whirr on the wing;' 
And the curlew call, and the ptarmigan 

Drink at the mountain spring; 



And the hares lie snug on the hillside; 

And the lusty black-cock crows; 
But the river the children used to love 

Through an empty valley flows. 



Do they see once more a young lad wait 

To shelter with his plaid, 
When she steals to him in the gathering dusk, 

His gentle Highland maid? 



Do they hear the pipes at the weddings; 

Or the low, sad funeral wail 
As the boat goes out to the island, 

And the pibroch tells its tale? 
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fair is Navel's strath, and fair 

The strath that Mudal laves; 
And dear the haunts of our childhood, 

And dear the old folks' graves; 



And the parting from one's native land 

Is a sorrow hard to dree; 
God's forgiveness to them that drove us 

So far across the sea! 



And is bonnie Strath-Naver shining. 
As it shone in the bygone years? — 

As it shines for us now — ay, ever-^- 
Though our eyes are blind with tears! 



io< 
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Through the long sad centuries Clebrig slept, 

Nor a sound the silence broke, 
Till a morning in Spring a strange new thing 

Bestirred him and he awoke; 

And he laughed, and his joyous laugh was heard 

From Erribol far to Tongue, 
And his granite veins deep down were stirred, 

And the great old mountain grew young. 

'Twas Love Meenie he saw, and she walked by 1 
shore. 

And she sang so sweet and so dear. 
That the sound of her voice made him see again 

The dawn of the world appear. 

And at night he spake to the listening stars, 

And bade them a guard to keep 
On the hamlet of Inver-Mudal there, 

And the maid in her innocent sleep. 
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ill the years should go by, and they should see 

Love Meenie take her stand 
long the Maidens around the footstool of God, 

She gentlest of all the band! 
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All on a fair May morning 

The roses began to blow; 
Some of them tipped with crimson, 

Some of them tipped with snow. 

But they looked the one to the other, 
And they looked adown the glen; 

They looked the one to the other 
And rubbed their eyes again. 

"O there is the lark in the heavens, 
And the mavis sings in the tree; 
And surely this is the summer, 
But Meenie we cannot see. 

"Surely there must be summer 
Coming to this far clime; 
And has Meenie, Love Meenie, forgotten. 
Or have we mistaken the time?" 



I 
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Then a foxglove spake to the roses: 
"O hush you, and cease your din; 

For Fm going back to my sleeping 
Till Meenie brings summer in." 
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By Mudal's river she idly strayed; 

And drank afresh the morning breeze: 
Tell me, you beautiful dark-eyed maid 

That's come across the Atlantic seas — 

See you our winsome Sutherland flower, 
Her cheek the tint of the sununer rose. 

Her gold-brown hair her only dower, 

Her soul as white as Ben Clebrig's snows; 

Blue as the ruffled loch her eyes. 

Sweet her breath as the blossoming heather: 
O do you think the whole world's skies 

Can see aught fairer than you together? 

Sisters twain — one slender and dark, 

Her cheek faint-tanned by the tropic south; 

One northern-bred, her voice like a lark. 
The joy of the hills in her gladsome youth. 
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5en Clebrig shall judge — nay, shall keep the two, 
And bind them in chains of love for ever: 

ook to it, Qebrig; guard them true: 
Sisters twain — and why should they sever? 
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A FLOWER-AUCTION. 

Who will buy pansies? 

There are her eyes, 
Dew-soft and tender, 

Love in them lies. 

Who will buy roses? 

There are her lips. 
And there is the nectar 

That Cupidon sips. 

Who will buy lilies? 

There are her cheeks. 
And there the shy blushing 

That maidhood bespeaks. 

Meenie, Love Meenie, 
What must one pay? 

Good stranger, the market's 
Not open to-day! 
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white's the moon upon the loch, 
And black the bushes on the brae, 

And red the light in your window-pane, 
When will ye come away, 

Meenie, 
When will ye come away? 

rU wrap ye round and keep ye warm, 
For mony a secret weVe to tell, 

And ne'er a sound will hinder us, 
Down in yon hidden dell, 

Meenie, 
Down in yon hidden dell. 

O see the moon is sailing on 

Through fleecy clouds across the skies. 
But fairer far the light that I know. 

The love-light in your eyes, 

Meenie, 

The love light in your eyes. 
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O haste and haste; the night is sweet, 
But sweeter far what I would hear, 

And I have a secret to tell to you, 
A whisper in your ear, 

Meenie, 
A whisper in your ear. 
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/ 



Small birds in the com 
Are cowering and quailing: 
O my lost love 
Whence are you sailing? 

Fierce the gale blows 
Adown the bleak river; 
The valley is empty 
For ever and ever. 

Out on the seas 

The night-winds are wailing: 

O my lost love 

Whence are you sailing? 
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O Glasgow lasses are fair enough, 

And Glasgow lads are merry; 
But I would be with my own dear maid 

A-wandering down Strath-Terry. 

And she would be singing her mommg song, 
The song that the larks have taught her, 

A song of the northern seas and hills, 
And a song of Mudal Water. 

The bands go thundering through the streets, 

The fifes and drums together; 
Far rather Fd hear the grouse-cock crow 

Among the purple heather; 

And I would be on Ben Qebrig's brow 

To watch the red-deer stealing 
In single file adown the glen 

And past the sunmier sheiling. 



I- 
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jlasgow lasses are fair enough, 

ind Glasgow lads are merry; 

; ah, for the voice of my own dear maid, 

A-singing adown Strath-Terry! 
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REEL-SONG. 

From out of the station we rattle away, 

Wi' a clangour of axle and wheel; 
There's a merrier sound that we know in the North— 

The merry merry shriek of the reel. 

O you that shouther the heavy iron gun, 
And have steep, steep braes to speel — 
We envy you not: enough is for us 
The merry merry shriek of the reel. 

When the twenty-four pounder leaps in the air 
And the line flies out with a squeal — 

O that is the blessedest sound upon earth, * 
The merry merry shriek of the red. 

So here's to good fellows 1 For them that are not 
Let them gang and sup kail wi' the deil! 

We've other work here — so look out, my lads, 
For the first sharp shriek of the reel ! 
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ANOTHER GLASS BEFORE WE GO. 



Good friends and neighbours, life is short, 
And man, they say, is made to mourn; 
Dame Fortime makes us all her sport, 
And laughs our very best to scorn. 

Well, well: we'll have, if that be so, 

A merry glass before we go. 



The blue-eyed lass will change her mind. 
And give her kisses otherwhere; 
And she'll be cruel that was kind. 
And pass you by with but a stare. 

Well, well: we'll have, if that be so, 

A merry glass before we go. 



The silly laddie sits and fills 

Wi' dreams and schemes the first o' life; 

Wise Women of Inverness^ etc, " 
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And then comes heap on heap of ills, 
And squalling bairns and scolding wife. 
Well, well: we'll have, if that be so, 
A naerry glass before we go. 



Come stir the fire and make us warm. 
The night without is dark and wet; 
An hour or twa 'twill do nae harm 
The dints o' fortune to forget 

So now we'll have, come weal or woe, 

Another glass before we go. 



To bonny lasses, honest blades, 
We'll up and give a hearty cheer; 
Contention is the worst of trades — 
We drink their health, both far and near. 

And so we'll have, come weal or woe, 

Another glass before we go. 



And here's ourselves! — ^no much to boast, 
For man's a wean that lives and learns; 
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And some win hame and some are lost; 
But still, we're all John Thomson's bairns. 

So here, your hand! — come weal or woe, 

Another glass before we go! 



ii» 
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King Death came striding along the road, 

And he laughed aloud to see 
How every rich man's mother's son 

Would take to his heels and flee. 

Duke, lord, or merchant, off they skipped, 

Whenever that he drew near; 
And they dropped their guineas as wild they 

And their faces were white with fear. 

But the poor folk labouring in the fields, 

Watched him as he passed by; 
And they took to their spades and mattocks 

And turned to their work with a sigh. 

Then farther along the road he saw 

An old man sitting alone; 
His head lay heavy upon his hands. 

And sorrowful was his moan. 
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)ld age had shrivelled and bent his frame; 

Age and hard work together 
[ad scattered his locks, and bleared his eyes — 

Age and the winter weather. 

)\d man, said Death, do you tremble to know 

That now you are near the end? 
lie old man looked: You are Death, said he. 

And at last Tve found a friend. 
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SHOUTHER TO SHOUTHER. 

From Hudson's Bay to the Rio Grand' 

The Scot is ever a rover; 
In New South Wales and in Newfoundland, 

And all the wide world over. 

Chorus. 

But it's shouther to shouther, my bonnie lads, 

And let every Scot be a brither; 
And we'll work as we can, and we'll win if we can, 

For the sake of oui; auld Scotch mither. 

She's a puir auld wife, wi' little to give, 

And rather stint o' caressing; 
But she's shown us how honest lives we may live, 

And sent us out wi' her blessing. 

Chorus — And it's shouther to shouther, etc 
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er land's no rich; and her crops are slim; 
And I winna say much for the weather; 
It she's given us legs that can gaily dim' 
Up the slopes of the blossoming heather. 

Chorus — And it's shouther to shouther, etc. 

ad she's given us hearts that, whate'er they say 
(And I trow we might be better), 
bere's one sair fault they never will hae — 
Our mither, we'll never forget her! 

Chorus — And it's shouther to shouther, etc. 
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OF New York, 



WINTER SONG. 



Keen blows the wind upon Qebrig's side, 
And the snow lies thick on the heather, 

And the shivering hinds axe glad to hide 
Away from the winter weather. 

Chort4S, 

But soon the birds will begin to sing. 
And we will sing too, my dear; 

To give good welcoming to the Spring, 
In the primrose-time o' the year! 



Hark how the black lake, torn and tost, 

Thunders along its shores; 
And the bum is hard in the grip of the frost, 

And white, snow-white are the moors. 
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Chorus. 

But soon the birds will begin to sing, 

And we will sing too, my dear; 
To give good welcoming to the Spring, 

In the primrose-time o' the year! 



then the warm west winds will blow, 
And all in the sunny weather. 

It's over the moorland we will go. 
You and I, my love, together. 



Chorus, 

And then the birds will begin to sing, 
And we will sing too, my dear. 

To give good welcoming to the Spring, 
In the primrose-time o' the year! 
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The blossom was white on the blackthorn tree, 
And the mavis was singing rarely; 

When Meenie, Love Meenie, walked out wi* me, 
All in the Spring-time early. 

"Meenie, Love Meenie, your face let me see, 

Meenie, come answer me fairly; 
Meenie, Love Meenie, will you wed me, 

All in the Spring-time early?" 

Meenie but laughed; and kent na the pain 
That shot through my heart fu' sairly: 

"Kind sir^ it's a maid that I would remain 
All in the Spring-time early." 
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A MESSAGE. 

The hinds are feeding upon the hill, 
And the hares on the fallow lea; 
Awake, awake. Love Meenie! 
Birds are singing in every tree; 

And roses you'll fifed on your window-sill 
To scent the morning air; 

Awake, awake, Love Meenie, 
For the world is shining fair! 

who is the mistress of bird and flower? 
Ben Clebrig knows, I ween! 

Awake, awake. Love Meenie, 
To show them their mistress and queen! 
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O what's the sweetest thing there is . 

In all the wide, wide world? 
A rose that hides its deepest scent 

In the petals closely curled? 

Or the honey that's in the clover, 
Or the lark's song in the mom, 

Or the wind that blows in summer 
Across the fields of com; 

Or the dew that the queen of the fairies 
From her acorn-chalice sips? 

Ah no; for sweeter and sweeter far 
Is a kiss firom Meenie's lips! 
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THE WITCH-MAIDENS. 



The moonlight lies on Loch Naver 
And the night is strange and still; 

And the stars are twinkling coldly 
Above the Qebrig hill. 



And there by the side of the water, 
O what strange shapes are these? 

O these are the wild witch-maidens 
Down from the northern seas. 



And they stand in a magic circle, 
Pale in the moonlight sheen; 

And each has over her forehead 
A star of golden-green. 
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O what is their song? — of sailors 
That never again shall sail; 

And the music sounds like the sobbing 
And sighing that brings a gale. 



But who is she who comes yonder? — 

And all in white is she; 
And her eyes are open, but nothing 

Of the outward world can she see. 



O haste you back, Meenie, haste you. 
And haste to your bed again; 

For these are the wild witch-maidens 
Down from the northern main. 



They open the magic circle; 

They draw her into the ring; 
They kneel before her, and slowly 

A strange, sad song they sing. 
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A Strange, sad song — as of sailors 

That never again shall sail; 
And the music sounds like the sobbing 

And sighing that brings a gale. 



haste you back, Meenie, haste you, 
And haste to your bed again; 

For these are the wild witch-maidens 
Down from the northern main. 



O come with us, rose-white Meenie, 
To our sea-halls draped with green; 

O come with us, rose-white Meenie, 
And be our rose-white queen! 



*And you shall have robes of* splendour, 
With shells and pearls bestrewn; 

And a sceptre olden and golden. 
And a rose-white coral throne. 
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"And by day you will hear the music 

Of the ocean come nigher and nigher; 
And by night you will see your palace 
Ablaze with phosphor fire. 



"O come with us, rose-white Meenie, 
To our sea-halls draped with green; 
O come with us, rose-white Meenie, 
And be our rose-white queen!" 



But Clebrig heard; and the thunder 
Down from his iron hand sped; 

And the band of the wild witch-maidens 
One swift shriek uttered, and fled. 



And Meenie awoke, and terror 
And wonder were in her eyes; 

And she looked at the moon-white valley, 
And she looked to the starlit skies. 
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O haste you back, Meenie, haste you, 

And haste to your bed again; 
For these are the wild witch-maidens 

Down from the northern main. 



hear you not yet their singing 
Come faintly back on the breeze? 

The song of the weird witch-sisters 
As they fly to the Iceland seas. 



hark! — 'tis a sound like the sobbing 
And sighing that brings a gale: 

A low, sad song — as of sailors 
That never again shall sail! 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT THE WEST 
HIGHLANDERS. 



la- 



A GOSSIP ABOUT THE WEST 
HIGHLANDERS, 

My dear , — It would be but a poor return 

for many and many an act of kindness if I were to 
fail to say a word about the West Highlanders 
when asked to do so. The difficulty is to know 
how to set about it. It must be next to impossible 
for an Englishman or an American to understand, 
and still more to S3mapathise with, traits of character 
which are largely the result, as it seems to me, of 
a phase of civilisation through which neither Eng- 
land, since she became England, nor America has 
ever passed. The sentiment of clanship- — a senti- 
me^t which habitually showed itself to be stronger 
than any tie of blood, or the common love of life- 
was not altogether eradicated &om the Highland 
character when the Govemmiait dii^anded the 
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clans after CuUoden; though now it exists but pas- 
sively, or reveals itself in peculiarities which the 
Lowland Scotchman, for example, regards as only 
so many childish weaknesses. Indeed, no two races 
could be more markedly distinct than the in- 
habitants of the south and the inhabitants of the 
north-west of Scotland. There is as much diflference 
between a Lowlander and a Highlander as there is 
between a Prussian drill-sergeant and a Neapolitan 
lazzarone. The Lowlander, of broad and sturdy 
Saxon build, is hardy, economical, and industrious; 
an enterprising and excellent colonist; reticent of 
speech, opinionated, and not overcivil to strangers; 
theological to a degree, and argumentative; humor- 
ous in a grim and sardonic fashion; and generally 
of an uncompromising, self-assertive type: whereas 
the Highlander, with his pensive Celtic tempera- 
ment, is superstitious rather than theological; not 
humorous at all (all the best Highland stories are 
told as against Highlanders by the Lowlanders); he 
is a most unwilling emigrant, though the poorness 
of the soil has from time to time (and greatly to 
his own ultimate advantage) forced him away from 
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the glens and the hills he can never forget; he is 
gentle and pleasant in manner and speech, but at 
the same time quick-tempered at any fancied slight; 
he is hospitable, obliging, and ready to do a 
stranger any service, yet always with a certain 
self-respect; too courteous to be strictly veracious, 
for he will tell you not that which is, but that 
which he thinks will please you; he is content with 
the poorest living, and has but little enterprise; 
while I fancy that the traditions of clanship are 
responsible for his willing dependence on any 
superior power, his devotion to a good master, 
coupled with a curious sense of equality and a 
touch of communism as regards food and drink. 
Perhaps this last is only an outcome of the old- 
fashioned Highland hospitality; but at all events an 
English lady told me the other day she had never 
known that so many people lived in her neighbour- 
hood until she got a Highland cook, who proceeded 
to keep open kitchen, especially for children, and 
who, when gently remonstrated with about her in- 
discriminate kindness, only stared in astonishment 
and said, "Indeed, mem, you would not hef me 
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send away the poor things without a piece of bread 
and jam!" 

I have said that they are intensely loyal to a 
good master, and proud of his skill in deer-stalking, 
or the number of his sheep, or the swiftness of his 
yacht, just as if these things were their own; but 
they can take the measure of the master shrewdly; 
and it must be remembered that nowadays the 
lairds are a race quite apart from the people. 
Speaking generally, there is nothing to distinguish 
a well-to-do Highland laird from an ordinary Eng- 
lish gentleman. The chances are that he has been 
educated at an English school; that he has gone 
for a time to an English university; and that he is 
more familiar with Paris or Florence than with 
either Edinburgh or Glasgow. Here and there, of 
course, scarcity of means or some other cause may 
keep a laird tied to the soil, so that he may acquire 
local peculiarities of speech or habits; but as a rule 
the Highland laird is pretty much like an English 
landlord, though he is served with a devotion and 
personal interest that the English landlord is not 
likely to experience. That is to say, when he un- 
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Itands the people and their ways. I was once 
ang to a Highland skipper about a certain pro- 
itor — the representative of one of the oldest 

i 

iilies in the West Highlands. 

"Ay, but he is a real fine man, Mr. ; 

If is just a real fine chentleman, is Mr. ; 

je wass over at the market, and he wass shak- 
ing hands with me, and he said when I came 

to the next time I wass to come in and see 

him. There is not any one in all the islands 

is more liked as Mr. ; and there is just not 

anything that the people at would not do 

for him." 

I then mentioned a neighbouring proprietor who 
by reason of his name and spacious estates ought 
to have stood high in the esteem of a Highlander; 
but the answer was cautious: 

. "I am not thinking they like him mich." 

Being pressed for a reason, Captain Sandy hesi- 
tated for a little, and then said, looking vaguely 
round the horizon the while: 

"They were telling me he wass not a ferry 
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siffil person; but I wass not axxiuainted with him 
myself." 

However, he had a far more definite charge to 
bring against another laird — to our great surprise. 
For this landlord was an Englishman who had 
bought an island in the Hebrides, and who had so 
high a notion of his duties as a landlord that he 
had forthwith set about getting back, at his own 
expense, a number of poor people who had been 
evicted from their crofts by the previous (Highland) 
proprietor. Now what had a Highlander to say 
against so praiseworthy a landlord? 

"It wass me and my brother we had a cargo of 

coals in the smack, and Mr. (the landlord in 

question) he wass come down in his steam-yacht for 
coals the ferry day before the New Year. And in 
the evening he wass asking me the price of the 
coals, and I wass saying I would give them to him 
for sixteen shillings the ton; and 'Ferry well,' said 
he, *I will tek them. But,* says he, 'you and your 
brother will hef to put them on board to-night, for 
I want to be away in the morning,' *But,' says I, 
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Mr. , this is Hogmanay* night, and it iss not 

. usual thing for people to be working all through 
be Hogmanay night instead of seeing their friends/ 
•ut he was ferry ferry anxious; and so me and my 
rother we were working all the night through; and 

1 the morning Mr. he came up on deck and 

e says, *Are all the coals on board?' *Yes,' 
lys L * Ferry well,' says he, *I teill gif you the 
loney.' And then he went below, and the steward 

2 wass come to me and says, *Here iss the money.' 
nd that was all of it! Me and my brother working 
1 the night through, and the Hogmanay night 
irover, and not a glass of whisky and not a thank- 
lu!" 

This complimentary glass of whisky, the ab- 
nce of which had rankled in Captain Sand/s 
ind for over three years, is a pernicious institution 

the Highlands, but it is not easy to see how it 



♦ Hogmanay, the night before New Year's Day, is cele- 
ated throughout Scotland with all sorts of rites and cere- 
snies. At midnight "first-footing" begins, and it is con- 
lered very lucky if your first visitor should be a dark -haired 
an. There is a good deal of whisky about. 
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is to be done away with. Among a people who are 
distinctly not mercenary, who are much given to 
small courtesies and civilities, and who are sensitive 
and proud, cases are continually occurring in which 
you cannot requite a ^ndness in any other way. 
Say, for example, that after a long and weary night 
outside you sail into the smooth and shining waters 
of a Hebridean bay with the first light of the morn- 
ing, and find, half an hour afterward, a boat come 
but from the shore and approach the yacht A 
young fellow, by look a gamekeeper, gets up and L 

says, "Mr. 's compliments, and here iss a bottle Jj^ 

of fresh milk for you." Mr. does not in the 

least know you; you do not know Mr. ; this is 

merely a civility shown to every yacht that anchors 
in the remote little bay; but the whole transaction 
is one into which money obviously cannot in any 
way be allowed to enter. II is not nice to think of 
this smart young chap gulping down a glass of raw 
whisky before his breakfast; but still the ceremony 
is picturesque enough if a lady happens to be on 
deck to pour out the glass with her own hand and 
give it him, for then he stands up in the boat and 
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^\ takes his cap off and smiles his thanks, whidi are 
^1 more intelligible than the little Gaelic speech that 
CR accompanies them. Sometimes, indeed, these civili- 
^ ties take a bulkier foitn than a bottle of milk. We 
a? were once very hard pressed indeed; the steward 
^ had been all over the conntiyside, but they had not 
been ''killing" at any df the farms, and not a piece 
of mutton nor a fotfl was to be had anywhere. 
Well, I went ashore, and was lucky enotigh.to run 
against a yoimg fellow who held some small official 
post in the place, to whom I represented our dire 
distress. He said he thought he could get lis a leg 
of mutton, and that he would ask his mother to kill 
a couple of hens for us; and sure enough these 
^1 wdcome stores, relieving us from the melancholy 
^} monotony of tinned meats, were sent on board the 
^/ same a;ftemoon. But when, next morning, before 
setting out again, I asked bur friend what was 
to be paid fcxr these things, the answet I got tvas a 
thoroughly Highland one. "Mdeed, if it had been 
a matter of payment, I would not have takai the 
trouble.'* 

The pleas^test pec^e to travel amongst whom 
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I know are the Irish of the south of Irelandj they 
are so good-natured, garrulous, and cheerful. But 
then they speak English freely (I mean in the less 
savage districts), whereas the Highlander, especially 
of the islands, often appears reserved or downright p 
stupid when he is only shy of revealing his de- 
fective English, or when he is slowly translating his 
answer to you from the Gaelic iiito this acquired 
tongue. As a rule the Highlander's English, what 
there is of it, is fairly correct; at all events it is 
English, and not Scotch. (When you see in a novel 
a Highlander described as saying "ken" and 
"speir" and "muckle," and so forth, be sure the 
author knows more about the Gallowgate of Glas- 
gow than about the Highland glens.) The chief 
peculiarity is the softening of the z^'s and s's in 
pronunciation, and a fearftil hashing up of the past 
tense. Occasionally it is quite ludicrously correct. 
The keeper here, who has very little English in- 
deed, remarked the other day, after carefully watch- 
ing the flight of a grouse, "I thought she wass 
wounded; and I thought she would fall; but she 
made another effort and disappeared/' This was 
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the slowly delivered speech of a young fellow who 
did not know the word weasel, and had to fall 
back on "the bloodthirsty animal," until some one 
suggested the name of the beast, whereupon he 
continued his story: "The sweasel that wass hang- 
mg on to the wild dnck when I shot him," etc. Of 
course this knowledge or ignorance of English varies 
in every degree, from the laird who is not to be 
distinguished from an Englishman, to the old 
shepherd who has no English at all. 

Whether people coming to the Highlands for a 
time (those who merely run through the Highlands 
see nothing of the Highlanders in hotel smoking- 
rooms, or in the shops of small towns, or at steam- 
boat quays) will like the natives or not must de- 
pend, I should think, very much on their own 
disposition. Some people could not brook the 
familiarity, the sort of interfering personal interest 
ind guardianship, that an elderly Highland servant, 
br example, displays as a matter of course. An 
Snglish lady come for a time to live in "the High- 
ands might probably be surprised that the cook 
hould wish to kiss the children all round and shake 
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hands with the mistress on their leaving. More- 
over, it is more than likely that during the three 
months' stay tiie cook has done not so much what 
the mistress has told her as what she thinks the 
mistress ought to have known was best; and that 
she has been somewhat prodigal in her charity, all 
for the proper honour and dignity of the house. 
But what if, six months after, a parcel should arrive 
in the south containing a lot of woollen things that 
Catherine or Maggie or Jessie had knitted for "the 
little misses" during the leisure of the wirter 
months, and that parcel accompanied by the most 
affectionate messages, but bearing no address on the 
sheet of notepaper? Then perhaps Jessie's prompt 
refusal to cook eels, or some such act of diivalrous 
insubordination, would be quite forgotten; and the 
mistress might even say, ^WhaX English servant 
would have ramembered us, after being with us 
only diree months?" 

No doubt the maternal or paJfcemal interference 
of domestics, however well meant, may become at 
times obtrusive. I remember being in a Highland 
hotel with a distinguished American author, who 
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one morning came downstairs in a state of the most 
violent indignation. The Highlanders were so and 
so, the Highland hotels were so and so, Highland 
servants ought to be kicked out of creation, and so 
forth. It appeared on inquiry that my friend was 
in the habit of drinking a cup of hot water before 
breakfast; that he had rung and ordered that 
peculiar form of refreshment; and that Duncan, the 
Boots, having brought it into the room, instead of 
at once leaving, had paused for a moment, and re- 
garded the visitor with an air of civil remonstrance, 
remarking, "Dear me, sir! ye are surely not going 
to drink thatP' On another occasion I remember 
this friendly sort of interference very nearly pro- 
ducing a mutiny on board ship. The old tub of a 
yacht we then had was in at Bunessan, on the west 
coast of Mull, and we wished to go to lona merely 
for the afternoon. Now the simplest plan was to 
land at Bunessan, get a dog-cart there, and drive 
six miles to Fhion Port, where we could cross the 
Sound of lona by the ferry. Orders were accord- 
ingly given to have the gig lowered, that we might 

Wise Women of Inverness^ etc. ^ 3 
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go ashore. We waited; there was no sign of the 
boat being lowered. Then the steward, a most 
useful intermediary, was summoned. 

"What is the matter? Why doesn't Sandy* 
have the gig lowered?" 

John hesitated for a moment, and then said, 
with a sort of apologetic smile, "They are not liking 
to think, sir, of your going over the land, and going 
to lona in the ferry-boat." 

"What do they want, then? Do they want to 
pull all the way to lona and back?" 

"That wass what they were saying," John ad- 
mitted. 

* Perhaps I ought to beg Captain Sandy's pardon; but in a 
country where everybody is a Maclean, or a Macleod, or a Mac- 
dougall, or a Campbell, the use of the Christian name is univer- 
sal, as the only way of distinguishing people. The lairds, of 
course, are known by the name of their estate, so that at a 
Highland gathering you will hear Alp calling to Alp, and island 
answering island. But even those who are accustomed to this 
usage are sometimes surprised when they are told that Loch Fell 
has been ordered to try hot baths, or that Glen Skeoch went 
south yesterday by the steamer. 
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"Do they want to pull eighteen miles, with a 
heavy sea driving outside?" 

"They will not mind that. It wass Sandy he 
wass saying that Mr. Black should go ashore at 
lona in his own gig, and not in any ferry-boat, and 
they were all saying that too." 

And indeed the upshot of it was that they had 
their way, the steady swing of the four long oars 
bearing us to lona in a far briefer time than we 
could have expected (though we got a shower of 
spray over us occasionally); and then on our home- 
ward voyage we were lucky enough to get a tow 
for a mile or two from a small sailing vessel mak- 
ing in for the harbour. 

They are a wiry and hard-enduring rather than 
a muscuiarly massive race, though here and there 
the Scandinavian physique is found to prevail. In 
he island of Lewis it is odd to note how in the 
lorth, where the names of the villages and moun-' 
ains have Norse terminations (dost and 5hal), the 
X)pulation is of the stalwart, tall, fair-haired, Scan- 
iinavian type, while the smaller black-haired or 

13* 
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red-haired Celt occupies the southern half of the 
island, in which the names of the streams and 
mountains and lakes are mostly Celtic. The hand- 
somest man I have ever seen was a boatman on the 
west of Skye, the calm and serious dignity of whose 
face seemed more suggestive of Leonardo da Vinci 
than of herring-fishing; and the handsomest woman 
I have ever seen was a young married lady who, 
some years ago, happened to be travelling in the 
Clansman, and whose gently-modulated English 
indicated an Inverness origin. When a Highland 
girl, even of the peasant class, is pretty (and the 
phenomenon is not of very rare occurrence), the 
prettiness is of a refined and intellectual type — the 
forehead high, the eyes clear, full, and contemplative, 
the mouth fine, and the expression of the face 
gentle and yet firm. Wordsworth never forgot the 
beauty of the Highland girl he saw at Inversnaid; 
indeed, it is said he had to recur to that fount of 
inspiration when he wished to pay a poetical com- 
pliment to his wife. For the rest, the way in which 
an educated Highland young lady speaks English 
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is one of the most delightful things in the world, 
though no doubt she would be very much surprised, 
and even indignant, if she were told she had any 
accent at alL 

One final word about the climate and the 

scenery. I have heard Mr. Millais declare that 

three hours' sunshine in Scotland is worth three 

months' sunshine at Cairo; and the same authority, 

I believe, is responsible for the admirable aphorism 

that Scotland was like a wet pebble, with the 

colours brought out by the rain. Certainly the 

vividness of the colours one finds in the Western 

Highlands, especially in changeable weather, the 

dazzling whiteness of the clouds, the purple gloom 

of the islands in shadow, the brilliancy of the 

scorching sunlight on the silver-gray bowlder, the 

yellow lichen, the crimson heather, and the clear 

tea-brown bum — all this is at once the delight and 

the bewilderment of the landscape artist, and must 

arise chiefly, one would think, from the fact that 

the atmosphere, instead of being loaded with the 

haze of continuous fine weather, is being continually 
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washed clear by Atlantic squalls. This must account 
also for the intensity of the blue of the sky, which 
is a deep germander-speedwell sort of blue, and 
has nothing in common with the pale turquoise 
blue of countries where far better weather prevails. 
As for the sunsets over these western seas, the 
splendour of them is beyond anything I have ever 
seen elsewhere — except, indeed, one evening in 
mid-Atlantic, and then the sea became of so extra- 
ordinary golden green, a colour that even the 
"commies" were drawn from their poker in the 
smoking-room to stare at it. In fact, that mid- 
Atlantic phenomenon was too extraordinary; it 
looked unnatural and theatrical, like the blue-fire 
light in the Grotto Azzurro at Capri. Mr. Lockyer, 
to whom these sunsets in the West Highlands were 
something of a revelation, tells me he imagines that 
the moisture in the atmosphere must have some- 
thing to do with the brilliancy of the colours; but 
there is also this to be remembered, that the place 
seems to have been constructed by a landscape 
artist for the express purpose of producing fine 
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sets; for while the glow of the sky above is 
scted in the sea beneath, the chances are that 

find between these two breadths of light a long 
. mountainous island, the ruddy piurple of which 
^s more and more sombre as the light above 
. below grows more wonderful. On the other 
d, it must be admitted that a steadily rainy day 
he West Highlands, especially if you are at sea, 
nore devoid of colour and more empty and 
erless than anything that can be imagined. A 
te of gray above; a waste of gray beneath; 
md you a soft, continuous "smurr" of rain that 
)s from the sails on to the wet decks; and a 

black figures in shining oil-skins — that is the 
;ure. Then the long and low islands, like Coll 
. Tiree, grow more sad and remote, or disappear 
gether in the mist; and the higher, mountainous 
ads, like Rum and Skye, grow more awful and 
ancholy as the gloom gathers on their jagged 
ks. The world seems to have newly arisen from 

waste of waters, for there is not a sign of life 
xg the voiceless shores. And then, again, so 
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changeable is this climate, hope revives in the after- 
noon when a touch of lemon-yellow becomes visible 
in the west The air feels warmer and drier. 
Qouds begin to bank up, and heavy gray masses 
drift slowly inland across Arisaig and Ardnamurchan, 
up by Knoidart and Glenelg. Later on the heavens 
open over the western horizon, and a stormy sunset 
declares itself; the Atlantic seems on fire; Haleval 
and Haskeval, away in the north, are touched by 
the ruddy glow. But no squall comes tearing up; 
there is scarcely enough wind to fill the sails; the 
dusk of the evening finds everything smooth and 
still; after dinner, rugs and shawls are brought on 
deck. And then the moonlight night! — the heavens 
a clear violet, the moon golden and full, a lane of 
light lying on the lapping waves, the radiance shin- 
ing more palely as it strikes the deck and the tall 
masts. The sea and the islands and the shores 
seem all asleep, and there is not a sound but the 
soft "Kurroo! kurroo!" of the unseen guillemots; 
but there is a sign of human life in the red star of 
Runa-Gaul lighthouse; and perhaps in the silence 
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5 dark figure at the bow begins to hum a Gaelic 
ig. If he does, be sure it is a song of farewell, 
they have scarcely any other: it may be "Fare- 
11 to Finnorie," or "Farewell to Lochaber, and 
ewell to my Jean," or, "O boatman, a hundred 
•ewells to you, wherever it is you may be going!" 

id so a farewell to you also, my dear , and 

these dry bones of reminiscence. 
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DAY THE FIRST. 

**Oh, were we young as we ance hae been, 
We sud be galloping down on yon green, 
And linking it ower the lily-white lea — 
And werena my heart light I wad dee. " 

If there is anything in this passing show of a 
world more incomprehensible than a woman and 
her ways and fancies, the present writer has not yet 
met with it. When our Bell was suddenly asked to 
go away for a drive through the southern English 
counties, and when the various inducements and at- 
tractions were briefly and rapidly put before her, 
her face grew strangely puzzled and bewildered, her 
eyes grew moist, and she turned away to the win- 
dow without a word. And then again, when she 
had recovered her senses, there was still a curious 
md uncertain smile about her mouth, and she mur- 
nured, half to herself, 

**Oh, were we young as we ance hae been." 
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Here began the business of remonstrance. Was one 
generation always to he young? Were we not to 
make room for the other folk coming along? Did 
she want all the youth that was going? Moreover, 
had she not been asked to join this very trip in 
order to play the part of matron and chaperon to a 
lot of giddy young creatures? Why should a sen- 
timental looking back to the long driving tour that 
had ended with her marriage hinder her from 
undertaking any other such excursion? Was not the 
England of to-day just as beautiful as the England 
of a dozen years ago? — the red hawthorn just as 
red, the laburnum tassels just as golden, the clover 
fields as sweet? Nay, had she no curiosity to learn 
how the young people of the present moment be- 
haved themselves on such occasions? Great changes, 
in manners as in other things, happen in a dozen 
years: had she no wish to observe the ways of the 
boys and girls of the present time when sent out in 
into the freedom of the country? And again, and 
' fifthly and lastly, supposing she did not wish to 
find herself altogether shelved, superseded, and 
It out of the running, so to speak, was it not 
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iermitted to a young grass-widow (for her Prussian 
xusband is at this moment in Colorado) to 
injoy a little quiet flirtation, so it were done dis- 
:reetly? 

But all this, in a second, becomes unnecessary. 
V small threepenny-bit of a creature appears — her 
lignity of demeanour being somewhat impaired by 
he fact that her left arm encircles two pots of 
izaleas, while her right hand holds a trowel-like 
mplement — and the moment she hears what is 
mder discussion her decision is given, promptly 
nd concisely. 

"Don't be a fool. Of course you will go." 

"Why should I?" says Bell, shifting her ground 
LS a last resource — "why should I go away on a 
hiving tour with somebody else's husband?" 

"You are welcome to him, for anjrthing I care," 
;ays the woman with the azaleas; and she stalks on 
vith her pots and her trowel. 

After that there was no appeal, and so it came 
ibout that on a certain fair morning in June we 
two found ourselves among a pretty numerous party 
assembled in a room in the Grand Hotel, Charing 
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Cross. Of course there was a good deal of covert 
scrutiny going on among these people; for one was 
naturally curious to guess at the character of one's 
future companions; and there were many intro- 
ductions and anxious catching of names. But 
doubtless most of them knew that there is nothing 
like a driving tour for shaking people together, and 
enabling them to pick out fit associates, and in the 
meantime the scrutiny was merely of an outward 
and visible kind. Up at the fireplace stood a tall 
English-looking girl — fresh-complexioned, blue-eyed, 
serious in expression, and yet gentle withal — who 
wore a pince-nez, and was engaged in earnest con- 
versation with a long, thin, round-shouldered, gray- 
bearded, and black-a-vised man. Him we knew 
well enough as the great scientific Philosopher, who 
can find you a reason for everything that exists in 
this mortal world, except for his own inability to 
perceive facts that won't square with his theories; 
and we thought it unfair that he should be scowling 
so — unintentionally, of course — at the gentle young 
face that was regarding him with so much meek 
reverence. Then there were three American girls 
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— a very pretty colony they formed; one of them, 
with a picturesque hat, whose sweep of brim and 
feathers ferociously set the wrong way, formed one 
of the most conspicuous objects in our subsequent 
travels. There was an English youth, looking pain- 
folly neat and clean and circumspect, from his 
close-cropped yellow head and tall white collar to 
his brilliantly-varnished and pointed boots. He 
seemed to regard himself as a jocose person. We 
heard him called Mr. Percy Smythe, and guessed 
that he was a younger brother of that Lord Fitz- 
petre whose career on the turf came to an untimely 
end the year that Robert the Devil won the Grand 
Prix. Two or three others we may pass over; but 
surely it would be ungrateful to omit all mention 
of our host on this occasion — a shrewd and able 
Scotchman, who went to America a good many 
years ago, and achieved a fair enough competence 
there, which he modestly attributes, not to his own 
brains and business capacity, but to the excellence of 
republican institutions, toward which he is propor- 
tionately and warmly grateful. This, it need hardly 
be said, is a most comforting theory, and those of 

Wise Women of InvernesSt etc, ^\ 
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US here who have families to support are all bent 
on crossing the Atlantic (when our other affairs are 
temporarily settled) to see if the great republic will 
be equally kind to us. And naturally we are 
anxious to know all about our future home, and the 
Star-spangled Scotchman, as we have got to calling 
him, is abundant and even eager with his informa- 
tion, and hath a pretty gift of eloquence, moreover; 
so that, through the agency of his eulogies and 
paeans and grateful hymns of praise, we have come 
to construct in our imagination a very fine America 
indeed — a land of purity and peace, of sweetness 
and light, of incorruptibility and harmonious aim, 
where the office-seeker is not, and the Wall Street 
lion and lamb lie down together, and Tammany 
Hall is but a dream of the envious foreigner. It is 
a fair and a beautiful coimtry, this white land be- 
yond the shining cyclades; and when we also have 
sojourned there a space, shall we not return 
similarly grateful and effusive, and ready to wave 
the stars and stripes as we drive our four-in-hand 
along the English lanes? 

Meanwhile luncheon is announced, and we 
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swarm into the other room. At the same moment 
another of the party, a young American artist, 
makes his appearance, looking very innocent and 
shy and modest; and in the general arrangement 
about seats he seems to feel that the eyes of his 
youthful countrywomen are upon him (particularly 
those of her who wears the hat with the wild 
feathers), and he manages to get a place as far 
away from them as he conveniently can. The Philo- 
sopher pays no further heed to his gentle and seri- 
ous scholar. He is a hungry-looking animal, and 
his gaze is fixed on a distant rabbit pie. The 
English youth with the collar, on the other hand, 
considers this ceremony a bore, and informs our 
Bell, who is seated next him, that a lemon squash 
and a couple of biscuits are the utmost he permits 
himself in the way of lunch. And indeed most of 
us are glad enough when the meal is over, for we 
want to make a start in good weather, and the 
warm June sun is streaming in at the windows, 
and we know that the coach is already at the 
door. 

Well, there was a goodly crowd to witness our 

14* 
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departure; for this was a Whit-Monday, and there 
were many idlers about. In fact, Mr. Tercy Smythe 
rather gloomily remarked to his neighbour (again 
our Bell) that if we drove along Piccadilly, every one 
would think we were going to spend a day at 
happy Hampstead, though, to be sure, there was 
nothing about the smart-looking team — three blacks 
and a brown — or the light and shapely drag, or the 
neatly-appointed grooms, that smacked of a Hamp- 
stead holiday. Anyhow, we slowly swung along 
now, the horses' hoofs pattering on the wood pave- 
ment, by Pall Mall, and St. James's Street, and 
Piccadilly, and Kensington; the mild air blowing 
warm, the sunlight shining on the shimmering trees 
of the beautiful London parks. Acquaintanceships 
had been made by this time. There was a general 
feeling of expectation and pleasure. The American 
girls, in especial, were delighted with everything 
they saw — the abundant flower decoration of the 
house fronts; the suburban gardens, rich in red 
hawthorns and yellow laburnums and resplendent 
rhododendrons; and, still further out into the 
country, the wide commons golden with furze, and 
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ie noble parks with their umbrageous limes and 

|)eeches all trembling in a world of green. The 

iair was sweeter now; the sun warm, but not scorch- 

jing; and ever the variegated English landscape, so 

steeped in verdure, so clear and cool in its colours, 

' growing quieter and quieter as we sped away down 

i into Surrey, by Esher and Claremont, by Fair Mile 

and Cobham, by Pain's Hill Park, and Ockham with 

its silver-gray ponds. Hour after hour went by of 

the golden afternoon. Every turn of the road, 

every hill attained, brought a new picture into view; 

.but always there were certain permanent features — 

wide roads, luxuriant hedges, banks hanging with 

wild flowers, deep woods, stretches of far champaign 

country, and the breezy, cool blue and white of the 

English sky growing gradually warmer in tone as 

the sun went over to the west. And in this way, 

toward seven o'clock of the summer evening, we 

came in sight of the ruddy houses of Guildford 

scattered about in a wide hollow; and here, when 

we sat down to dinner, about half-past eight or so, 

at a table brightly lit and amply furnished with 

flowers, it speedily appeared that the first constraint 
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of the party had considerably worn off, and there 
was quite as much talking and laughing and joking 
as was consistent with the severe presence of the 
Philosopher. 

And was our good Bell anxious to know what 
the young folk of the present day were interested 
in, and how they would conduct themselves on a 
driving trip? The English lad, who paid no atten- 
tion whatever to the girls, but who followed this 
young matron about with a most assiduous courtesy, 
again sat beside her at dinner; and thus he spake; 

"Jolly glad to be quit of last week, anyhow. 
The dullest Derby week I ever knew. Fancy! — a 
dead heat, and they wouldn't run it off. The Derby 
end in a draw! — and not a single horse in the race 
within twenty-one pounds of the best form. Then 
the Gaiety closed; and even if it were open, what 
would it be without Jinny Eden? Are you going 
to her matinee?" 

"Fm afraid not,'* says Bell, who had never 
heard of Miss Eden before. 

"Ridiculous stuff to make the best dancer on 
the English stage into a third-rate actress. But 
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everything's stupid in London just now; nothing 
worth going to see. There's Mary away somewhere 
in the provinces." 

"I beg your pardon," says Bell, with a sudden 
and startliif^ coldness, "are you speaking of Miss 
Anderson?" 

He is somewhat disconcerted; but only for a 
moment. 

"Oh yes," he says; "every one calls her Mary, 
don't you know; but it's because she is such a uni- 
versal favourite; it isn't impertinence at all." 

And then he proceeds: 

"Who could have expected Harvester to come 
in like that? Were you at the Derby?" 

And while he is thus pleasatitly getting along, 
the English girl with the pince-nez is being severely 
lectured by the Philosopher on the iniquity of state- 
enforced vaccination, she having innocently men- 
tioned M. Pasteur's experiments; and the Star- 
spangled Scotchman is declaring that the purity of 
American courts of law is a thing that we have no 
conception of in this God-forsaken land; and the 
three pretty American maidens are having a quiet 
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confabulation about Paris; while their young coun- 
tryman, the artist, is sketching on an envelope a 
rough plan of the house that he is about to build 
in Melbury RoaA 

"But it is all studio," I say to him.t 

"Why, yes. That's just what I want I want a 
studio, with a couple of rooms attached for living 
in — that's about all I want" 

"And. when you marry, of what use will a place 
like that be to you?" 

"Oh, I couldn't afford to marry," he says. 

"But you can afford to spend «^6ooo on this 
fantastic building." 

"It's for my work; I must have a big studio," 
he says, evasively. 

So far well, and now our first evening together 
is drawing to a close. The women-folk troop 
away upstairs; two or three of the men seek out 
the smoking-room; others go off for a stroll and a 
breath of cool air. The streets are almost deserted 
now; the night is quiet and clear; and the stars are 
shining peacefully over Guildford town. 
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DAY THE SECOND. 

"... The blithest lass, 
Than primrose sweeter, or the clover-grass. 
. Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daisy that beside her grows; 
Fair is the gillyflower, of gardens sweet, 
Fair is the marigold, for pottage meet: 
But Blouzelind's than gillyflower more fair. 
Than daisy, marigold, or kingcup rare. " 

It was most neglectful of those of us who 

e familiar with this old town and its antiquities 

Dmit giving any guidance in that direction to 

American cousins. But the fact is that 

lish people have got into the way of taking 

castles, abbeys, and similar things for granted 

lat is, in their own country; and so it hap- 

ed that not one of our party went to see the 

s of Guildford Castle, with its Norman keep, 

yet Archbishop Abbot's Hospital, nor yet the 

Grammar School, nor the Guildhall. Our 

ng artist friend, it is true, went away for an 



< 
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early stroll, note-book in hand, through the quaint 
quiet streets, jotting down here and there a bit of 
a gable, or a curious archway, or Elizabethan 
house- front; and perhaps wondering whether the 
original owner of one of those odd small houses, as 
he sat in the bay-window there and read the last 
news-letter sent down from London, may have 
heard tell of a young man recently come from 
Stratford-on-Avon who was proving himself a most 
industrious and shifty playwright, and had already 
won the favour of the 'prentices in quite an un- 
usual degree. But these artistic and archaeological 
studies suddenly cease. Our American youth 
finds before him a bric-d-brac shop, the shutters 
just taken down, and that is enough; he dis- 
appears, he is lost, and his companion sadly 
betakes himself to the hotel alone. For who would 
be a party to such an unnatural proceeding as 
the purchasing of frimiture and knick-knacks by a 
bachelor? What kind of a bird is it that builds 
and feathers its nest for itself alone? 

Breakfast over and everybody ready, our places 
are changed on this occasion, and the English 
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youth and maiden find themselves side by side in 
front Very winsome she looks this morning; the 
air is a trifle cooler, and has brought added colour 
to her cheeks; and as there is something rather 
mannish in her attire — in the gray riding-coat and 
gray felt hat — surely her companion may be ex- 
cused for saying, pleasantly, 

"Are you going to Ascot this year. Miss Deane?" 
She seems surprised; she glances at him through 
her pince-nez. 

"Do you mean the races? I have never been 
to any race." 

"You won't miss much this time, anyway," he 
says, with a confident air. "Promises to be as 
dull as the Derby. Fancy Ascot without the royal 
procession! But Ascot's ever so much jollier for 
ladies than the Derby, or even the Oaks. I mean 
in an ordinary year. The Derby's too rough, don't 
)rou know. And yet there are fewer and fewer 
people going down by road; the cabman and livery- 
stable keepers will have to lower their tariff before 
long. Three sovs for a hansom, eighteen for a 
andau and a good-looking pair — rather hot, isn't it?" 
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"I suppose SO," she answers, somewhat distantly; 
and then she turns to the Philosopher, who is sitting 
just behind her, and begins to inquire about this 
Hog's Back which we are approaching, and soon we 
hear of nothing but "upheavals of the chalk," 
"breaking off of curves," "inclined position of the 
remaining side of the flexure," and so forth. The 
youth is rather left out; his gaze is fixed on the 
wide country; and he is whistling to himself, ab- 
sently, the "Glou glou" air firom La MascoUe. 

This Hog's Back is certainly one of the most 
singular features of the southern counties. It is a 
raised ridge of chalk some seven miles long, never 
more than half a mile in breadth, and rising to no 
greater height than five hundred feet; but its slopes 
are steep, and, as the wooded country around it is 
comparatively level, it appears, as you drive along 
the high plateau, as if all England were spread out 
on both sides of you. The view is magnificent even 
on such a dull gray morning as this is; dark and 
intense are the greens of the woods and the hedges, 
and the reds and purple-reds of the fields; and, as 
the landscape stretches out and out, and up and up 
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to the high horizon line, the atmospheric blue deepens 
and deepens until it becomes a faint aerial indigo 
where it meets the leaden-gray sky. But whoever 
wants to know what this country is like may turn to 
Cobbett's Rural Rides, William Cobbett was bom 
at Famham, a couple of miles beyond the Hog's 
Back, and he died at Normandy Farm, which we 
can see down there on our right. And so we go 
bowling along this high and narrow plateau — ^the 
cold air scented by the luxuriant hawthorn hedges 
— until the drag is put on, and we get slowly down 
into Farnham. 

Famham: as we stop to water the horses, it 
occurs to some of us that the name soimds familiar. 
Was it not here that a certain Captain Esmond, 
riding down from London on a memorable occasion, 
stopped for the night, with the hope of seeing his 
dear mistress at Walcote on the morrow? Famham: 
is not Moor Park close by, where in former days an 
"uncouth, disagreeable young Irishman, who had 
narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, attended Sir 
William as amanuensis, for board and twenty poimds 
a year, dined at the second table, wrote bad verses 
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in praise of his employer, and made love to a very 
pretty dark-eyed yomig girl who waited on Lady 
Giffbrd"? And when the Irish secretary and the 
dark-eyed waiting-maid — ^that is to say, when Swift 
and Stella — managed to get away from the park on 
an evening ramble, did they not sometimes come 
wandering along this very street, perchance to rest 
themselves for a while in this very inn? Well, they 
had their time, and they are gone; and the young 
people of the present day have their time, but they 
don't use it: at least, when we all of us set out to 
walk, so that the coach might overtake us when the 
horses were refreshed, the three American girls (in- 
cluding her of the ferocious feathers) went on by 
themselves, and the English youth lit a moody 
cigarette, and the American artist had his eye on the 
shop windows, lest peradvetitiure he might spy out 
some brass candlesticks there; and the English maiden 
was propounding to the Philosopher all kinds of dis- 
tressing conimdrums about the storage of electricity. 
However, om* good-looking English lad had his 
innings, as he himself would have said, at lunch. 
That ceremony took place in a meadow some mile 
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or two south of Alton; and when the great white 
tablecloth was spread out on the rich green grass, 
and when the grooms had brought down and opened 
the big baskets, and when all the coats, cloaks, and 
rugs in the caravan had been brought forth for the 
I women-folk to sit on, then the ministrations of the 
f youth were of distinct public service. Nay, he even 

Ij went away and got some branches of pink and 
I white hawthorn for the decoration of the feast; and 
^ when the cherries and strawberries were also dis- 
I played on the white table-cover, the show was quite 
pleasing. As for himself, two biscuits, a glass of 
I water, two or three cherries, and a cigarette satisfied 
his modest requirements; and when he had done all 
he could in the way of helping the women-folk, he 
endeavoured to entertain them with a little playful 
facetiousness. It was not much, but it was well 
meant, and it was well received, for all of the 
party seemed in excellent spirits. The Star-spangled 
Scotchman sang "Annie Laurie." Even our American 
artist friend had got over something of his shyness, 
and was become almost friendly, in a timid way, 
with the girl of tb^ feathers. 
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The country between Alton and Alresford is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and very lonely. The roads 
are unusually wide for the most part, and bordered 
with a wilderness of hawthorn and fir and elm and 
hazel, and they wind on and on through a wooded 
and undulating landscape, with nothing in the shape 
of a village to be seen. Some of us set out to walk 
this distance, the horses still resting at Alton; and 
far ahead of us went two together — one a gaunt, 
thin, tall figure in a black frock-coat, the other in 
gray, with a white feather in her felt hat. Science 
hath charms to soothe the gentle breast, and we 
knew that the English maiden was enjoying trans- 
port as the Philosopher discoursed to her of the 
future triumphs of the doctrine of evolution. And 
as for him? 

"What joy to wind along the cool retreat. 
To stop and gaze on Delia as I go, 
To mingle sweet discourse with kisses sweet, 
And teach my lovely scholar all I know!" 

But, alas! we knew there was no such solace for the 
man of molecules. An obstacle existed, a sub- 
stantial obstacle weighing fifteen stone — a Mrs. 
Philosopher, living at Clapham, and the mother of 
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three young men in business in the City. Neverthe- 
less the two figures away along the road there were 
picturesque enough, and never were the groves of 
Academe so quiet for the conversation of master 
and pupil; while as for the rest of us, who dare 
not venture into these wilds of speculation — well, 
the Star-spangled Scotchman, always the life and 
the soul of the party, was now singing (with the 
whole of the American colony for chorus) a cheer- 
ful ditty about the soul of John Brown, which un- 
fortunate ghost seems to have been visited with the 
curse that fell on the Wandering Jew. Anyhow, we 
marched along. 

We got on the coach again to drive through 
the richly-wooded Tichbome country, and on by 
Ovington Gate and Magdalen Hill. In the clear 
glow of the summer evening we came in sight of 
Winchester, the ruddy mass of houses lying in the 
hollow dominated by the massive tower of the ca- 
thedral; and when we drove down into the vale, 
and then up into the steep High Street, be sure it 
was at the old George Inn that we stopped. And 
here there was a hurried descent, for we had to 

IVtse Women of Inverness^ etc, * 5 
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troop away to the great cathedral ere the gates 
should be closed for the night Fortunately we 
were just in time. And indeed it was a strange 
kind of thing, this sudden forsaking of the busy 
and noisy outer world, and the finding one's self in 
the solemn silence of this noble and stately build- 
ing, confronted everywhere by the records and mo- 
numents of an almost immemorial past I am afraid 
that we were a dreadfully ignorant lot of people, 
that our acquaintance with the history of the king- 
dom of Wessex, and our recollection of Kynegils, 
and of Kynewalch the son of Kynegils, and even of 
St Swithin and Ethelwald, were of a meagre and 
nebulous description; but even the most ignorant 
of us could not but be struck by the sight of those 
young American girls, with their pretty knick-knacks 
of Parisian finery, standing by the dark tombstone 
of William Rufus in the solemn and hushed twilight 
of this great building. And they themselves were 
impressed, as any one could see, and were over- 
come with a kind of awe, when they came to the 
Mortuary Chests, and read the names of those 
whose remains are preserved there — Ethelwulf the 
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father of Alfred, Hardyknut, and others. The party 
split up, and strayed about a good deal. Informa- 
tion sounds barren inside a cathedral; it should be 
acquired before you go there. The verger's voice 
is a disturbing element in the strange stillness. 

I And perhaps some of us, wandering away into the 
solitudes of the twilit building, were thinking of 
another afternoon, not quite so far back as the 
days of the red king, the afternoon that Captain 
I Esmond, not quite sure of his reception by the lady 
of Castlewood, had ridden down to Winchester, and 
left his horse at the "George," and come over to 
the cathedral here, where he knew he should at 
least see her. They walked home together in the 
dusk toward Walcote, which was but a mile off, 
and surely one may be permitted to quote here the 
beautiftil passage that follows: 

"*But I knew you would come back — I own 

I that That is no one's fault And to-day, Henry, 
in the anthem, when they sang it, "When the Lord 
turned the captivity of Zion, we were like them 
that dream," I thought, "Yes, like them that dream 

— them that dream." And then it went, "They that 

i5^ 
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SOW in tears shall reap in joy; and he that goeth 
forth and weepeth shall doubtless come home again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him." I 
looked up from the book and saw you. I was not 
surprised when I saw you. I knew you would come, 
my dear, and saw the gold sunshine round your 
head.' 

"She smiled an almost wild smile as she looked 
up at him. The moon was up by this time, glit- 
tering keen in the frosty sky. He could see for 
the first time now clearly her sweet care-wom 
face. 

" *Do you know what day it is?* she continued. 
*It is the 29th of December — it is your birthday! 
But last year we did not drink it — no, no. My lord 
was cold, and my Harry was likely to die; and my 
brain was in a fever, and we had no wine. But 
now — now you are come again, bringing your 
sheaves with you, my dear.' She burst into a wild 
flood of weeping as she spoke; she laughed and 
sobbed on the young man's heart, crying out wildly, 
* bringing your sheaves with you — your sheaves with 
you.' " 
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Well, we got home from the gray old building 
ough the quiet of the twilit streets, and had a 
'ficiently merry dinner party at the "George," 
•ugh it was continued to a shockingly late hour, 
ere had been some mad talking about getting up 
ittle dance this evening among the young folk; 
; when we adjourned to the sitting-room. Bell, 
3 was responsible for the rising of her interesting 
irges in the morning, found it was so late that 
: would not allow the piano to be opened. So 
y were forthwith marched off to bed, pretending 
sulk, most of them, while the unregenerate of 
party descended to the court-yard to consume 
precious night hours in smoke and idle and 
fitless conversation. 
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DAY THE THIRD. 

** Blest as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. " 

Next morning is altogether brighter, warmer, 
and breezier; and now we have got the demoiselle 
aux plumes and her artist -countryman in front, 
where naturally youth and beauty should be, and 
young hopes, and a cheerful looking to the coming 
years. Middle age may be well content with a 
back seat and the privilege of looking on. There's 
another thing: in the after-benches there is a larger 
society and a greater possibility of getting up a 
little Schwdrmeret ; and as we get out into the shin- 
ing solitudes of the country again, and if the general 
satisfaction of this larger company should find ex- 
pression in that most doleful of ditties, "Auld Lang 
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" — ^just as the Germans, when their cup of 
iness is at its full, invariably sing, 

**Ich weiss nicht was soil es bedeuten, 
Dass ich so traurig bin " 

y, then, it seems quite natural that we should 
d ourselves as ancient friends and cronies, 

"deriving thence 
A right to feast and drain immortal bowls 
In Odin's hall," 

I, in truth, sounds a little more intelligible than 
ing a "willie waught," in the words of the 

So we leave those two young people to them- 
>. The sweeping brim of the straw hat con- 
much. Perhaps, on his side, he is not as shy 
£ looks. Anyhow, the coach swings along 
mtly; and the day is bright and clear and 
fillj the larks are singing in the silver and 

the air is sweet with the hawthorn; and the 
and wooded English landscape lies basking in 
line sun. 

be. Murray's guide-books to these southern 
ies are quite invaluable; but they should not 
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be opened until you are seated on the top of the 
coach and well away from the place described. 
You can then afford to read with equanimity all 
about those objects of interest which you have 
missed. Of course when we were at Winchester 
we should have gone to see the college and the 
castle and a dozen other old-world remains, for un- 
doubtedly Winchester is one of the most interesting 
cities in England; but we had already found that if 
the party was allowed to break up and stray away 
of a morning, there was no getting it together again 
in time; and we had no wish to keep the horses 
standing in the High Street, while troops of 
yeomanry cavalry, with helmets and scabbards 
flashing, and followed by admiring crowds, were 
riding this way and that through the ancient city. 
However, there was one thing we did regret not 
having seen. We should undoubtedly have gone to 
the hospital of St. Cross, which, originally founded 
in II 36 by Henry de Blois, then Bishop of Win- 
chester, for the relief of thirteen poor men, "decayed 
and past their strength," has undergone strange 
transmutations since, but always has been a fountain 
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of charity. And if we had called at the lodge and 
asked for the "Wayfarer's Dole" — a horn of beer 
and a slice of bread to all who may demand it — 
no doubt we could have found some means by 
which the revenues of the institution should not 
have suffered. "This," says Murray, our one and 
only available authority at present, "is now nearly 
the last relic in England of the old-world charity 
which could afford to provide indiscriminately for 
all comers." 

What angel of light and leading was it that 
guided our steps to Romsey Abbey Church, which 
we reached about midday? We had associated 
Romsey chiefly with Broadlands and Lord Palmer- 
ston; but this beautiful Norman church — for Norman 
it essentially is, though there are later additions 
here and there — adjoining the little quiet town, and 
set amid fair summer meadows, was by far the 
most interesting ecclesiastical monument that we 
met with on this trip. The arches in the gallery 
and the transepts were particularly curious, and the 
American folk bought many photographs of them; 
but photographs of a fairly preserved church such 
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as this is invariably make it look as if it had been 
built the day before yesterday; whereas it is more 
likely that these transepts, and the choir and tower 
also, are at least seven hundred years old. How- 
ever, it is not only the photographer who puts this 
false air of youth on many an ancient building. 
There is a worse than he. Let us speak no ill of 
the dead; but some of us who have visited cerUdn 
of the finest old churches in England, and have 
been astoimded to find them restored and trans- 
formed into quite modem spick-and-span edifices, 
with pretty new brass-work and smartly painted in- 
scriptions, and polished pews and trim altar steps, 
have left rapidly, lest the sacred atmosphere of the 
place might be shocked by invocations the reverse 
of blessings. 

Hap -hazard arrangements are sometimes the 
best All the planning in the world could not have 
provided us with a more charming spot for lunch. 
It was in a sheltered nook, close by a clear-running 
tributary of the Test; bounteous bushes of hawthorn 
overhung the pellucid water; and all around us 
were lush meadows, sweet with the scent of the red 
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clover, and golden yellow with masses of butter- 
cups. The air was soft and balmy; a strange 
silence himg over the noon of the svmimer day; if 
we wanted anything, it was to have some members 
of the Abbey Glee Club, stationed behind that haw- 
thorn boskage, begin to sing one of their well-known 
pieces. Cold lamb and mint sauce are well enough; 
and strawberries and cherries look pretty on a white 
table-cloth; and wine cooled in the running brook 
is pleasant; but if, with all these, we had heard 
from time to time, "Go, idle boy, I quit thy bower," 
"When the wind blows in the sweet rose tree," "By 
gliding stream or rippling brook," "As a garland 
once I made," or, "Sigh no more, ladies — ladies, 
sigh no more"? Well, failing these, we had to be 
content with negative mercies. John Brown's hardly 
entreated ghost was left undisturbed for a while. 
On the other hand, we had such a discourse on the 
freedom and purity and incorruptibility of the 
United States of America that more than ever we 
longed to fly away and be at rest in that happy 
land. Why should we be lingering here in slavery? 
As a literal matter of fact, our Bell was bound in 
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chains; for the maiden with the feathers had ra- 
pidly formed some strings of daisies and put them 
round BelPs neck. As we listened, the land of 
promise became more and more fair; more and 
more dismal and desperate became the results of a 
monarchical system of government. We couldn't 
see any of them, it is true; for the Wiltshire haw- 
thorn bushes are thick, and around us were only 
pleasant meadows and rippling streams; but they 
were there somewhere; and we wondered that the 
birds, in such a condition of affairs, could sing so 
carelessly. 

By and by we proceeded to wander away back 
to the quiet little town, along the banks of the 
translucent Test, and by waving fields of rye. There 
was a good deal of gathering of wild flowers and 
covert presentations of little bouquets: how could 
the severe chaperon object when she herself wore a 
necklace of daisy-strings? We were told that some 
people come to fish this clear, smooth stream; and 
one of us was saying to himself what the half-witted 
creature at the Scotch funeral said when he was 
looking into the grave, and when he was questioned 
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by the minister about his thoughts — "Fm glad it's 
no me." All the way back to the town we did not 
See a rise, nor yet the movement of a fin. But this 
stretch of the river, as we were informed, is not 
preserved. 

And soon we were on the road again, bowling 
along through the cool and pleasant afternoon. It 
is a beautiful country about here — quiet, luxuriant, 
with spacious parks, and an occasional mansion- 
house set far on the face of a high slope, generally 
with dark woods forming a semicircle behind it. 
And of course we walked all the hills — in varying 
groups, so that each chose his or her companion just 
according to fancy or chance; and the Philosopher 
was giving the girls the names of the wild flowers 
on the banks — all wrong, by the way, for he could 
not distinguish between the hawk-weed and the 
silver-weed, called the stitchwort a saxifrage, got 
into a muddle between the red campion and the 
ragged-robin, and played all manner of similar can- 
trips; and Bell was singing idly, "Last night there 
were four Maries; to-night there'll be but three"; 
and the Star-spangled Scotchman was reciting Bums; 
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and the demoiselle aux plumes enragies was timidly 
inquiring of her companion whether he thought she 
might be permitted to take the ribbons for a bit 
when we get on the coach again. 

"But can you drive four-in-hand?" he says. 

"I don't know," she answers. "I am like the 
man who was asked if he could play the violin. He 
said he didn't know, because he hadn't tried." 

"Tr5dng the violin wouldn't be so risky as trying 
the driving of a four-in-hand," he says, somewhat 
grimly. 

Older counsel has here to step in. We don't 
want any "Female Phaeton" to set Wiltshire or any 
other part of the world on fire. It was all very well 
for Kitty, otherwise Lady Catherine Hyde, to urge 
her mamma to give her an opportunity of making a 
conquest such as her sister had made — 

** * What has she better, pray, than I, 
What hidden charms to boast, 
That all mankind for her should die, 
Whilst I am scarce a toast? 



(< 



'Dearest mamma, for once let me, 
Unchained, my fortune try; 



f 
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I'll have my earl as well as she, 
Or know the reason why. 

" *I*11 soon with Jenny's pride quit score, 
Make all her lovers fall : 
They'll grieve I was not loosed before; 
She, I was loosed at all. ' 

"Fondness prevailed, mamma gave way; 
Kitty, at heart's desire, 
Obtained the chariot for a day, 
And set the world on fire." 

Ves, and became the Duchess of Queensberry; but 
even with such wild possibilities, we prefer not to 
grant this American maiden's prayer. Salisbury Ca- 
thedral is a noble place to be buried in; but the 
time is not yet 

We reached Salisbury about seven, and of course 
went to the "White Hart" What happened there 
that night at dinner shall not even be mentioned 
here. The proximity of the sacred edifice seemed 
to have no controlling influence whatsoever on the 
xeckless spirits of those young people, including our 
host, who was the worst of the lot The Philosopher 
^as glad to withdraw to the spacious stone balcony 
outside, lugging our unfortunate artist-friend with 
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him; and there, under the starlight, for nearly an 
hour, that unhappy youth — vainly looking through 
the windows at the wild revellers within — was bored 
to death with theories about Stonehenge and Celtic 
monuments generally. When he came in again he 
looked sad. And when the girls wanted him to go 
to the piano and play "The Old Folks at Home," he 
said he wouldn't, for he had no wish to cry. 
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DAY THE FOURTH. 

"Cold is Cadwallo*s tongue, 

That hushed the stormy main; 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed: 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud -topped head. " 

Tms was the Philosopher's day. He fairly exulted 

^Jid gloated over Stonehenge; and no wonder; for 

it is a subject that is all theory and nothing else. 

lie was not hampered with a single fact, for there 

is not a single fact known about the history of these 

atones. And of course we helped him as well as 

^e could. We told him that the Callemish circle 

in the island of Lewis is known in Gaelic as the 

Stones of Lameniaiton, and also the False Men^ both 

excellent texts. We described to him the lonely 

peninsula of Quiberon, and the desolate plain of 

Camac, and the miles on miles of woods where, 

entering at almost any point, you are sure to dis- 

Wise Women of Inverness^ etc, ^ 
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cover some solitary burying-place — possibly the tomb 
of a chief who had directed his remains to be car- 
ried to the sacred land. The Philosopher rose into 
a frenzy of theorising. Nay, he even wandered away 
from the easy ground of these prehistoric monu- 
ments. He declared that modem science was wise 
in its audacity; that it did well to make guesses; 
that it was time to question conventional explana- 
tions. He had not himself visited the Highlands of 
Scotland, he remarked, but he had received from 
an American gentleman a pamphlet — ^which had been 
highly belauded in America as a product of the 
courage and independence of the modem scientific 
mind — showing that Fingal*s Cave, in Staffa, was not 
the result of any eating away of the basaltic rock by 
the sea, but an artificial cave constructed by some 
former race for the sheltering of boats.* He had 
looked at the drawings; he had examined the rea- 
soning; he was disposed to accept the theory as 
sound. 

• Is the author of this theory the same flourishing sciolist 
who maintains that the Pyramids were formed from natural 
mounds? 
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fWell, Bell and I regarded each other in silence. 
i had sailed by the remote little island once or 
Ice— or say five-and-twenty times , at least — and 
Ore than once we had, in abnormally smooth 
leather, adventured into the narrow and tortuous 
ive, the men standing in the boat and fending it 
iith their oars, lest it should be dashed to match- 
rood against the rocky sides of the cavern by the 
heavy ground-swell coming in from the south. But 
how much more often had we passed it when 
heavy seas were hurling and blowing into it and 
over it, the entrance hidden in wild mists of foam, 
the loud thunder of each successive shock heard 
over the driving waves? Bell and I looked at each 
other, with eyes inscrutable. 

"But what's that?" the English youth cries, in- 
terposing. "Fingal's Cave a shelter for boats? — 
Fingal's Cave? You don't mean Fingal's Cave at 
Stafia? Why, I've been there — my brother took me 
roimd there in his yacht And what do you say? — 
somebody declaring it was cut out to shelter 
boats? What a first-class specimen of a jolly old 

idiot!" Thus are the most serious conclusions of 

16 ♦ 
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science scoffed at by the irreverent youth of these 
days. 

It was not, however, till the afternoon that we 
drove out in a brake to see Stonehenge — the horses 
of the coach getting a rest to-day. The morning 
was spent by some in admiring the Early English 
masonry of the cathedral, by others in ransacking 
the old curiosity shops. Of course the American 
artist was to the fore in this pursuit, carrying off 
for his future home about a whole cart-load of 
Chippendale comer-cupboards, old oak settles, 
Crown Derby, Wedgwood tea-pots and cream-pots, 
copper tankards, Apostle-spoons, and so forth. 
Then there was a third division, finding little satis- 
faction in freshly-restored architecture, and con- 
scious that their cupboards at home were full 
enough, who were content to wander away through 
the older quarters of the town, discovering quaint 
"bits," and glad to be in the open air and the 
sunlight. Salisbury is a quiet town; one or other 
of these sections would occasionally descry its neigh- 
bour at a great distance — crossing the greensward 
surrounding the cathedral, or perchance clustering 
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at a music-shop window, that group being always 
the most easily recognised that had in the midst of 
it the picturesque hat and feathers. 

Yes, the Philosopher had a "real good time" 
this afternoon, for in driving out to Stonehenge we 
stopped at old Sarum, and the whole party walked 
away up to the summit of that strange citadel. 
And we were all anxious to be informed, so that 
very soon the successive races who found this 
natural eminence, and made a stronghold of it, 
and enlarged it, and vacated it, all passed before 
our vision, and all that was wanted was the 
prophetic eye to show us the coming race — and 
their planting of the Stars and Stripes on the 
highest of these completed circles. And if some of 
these careless young people would go away and 
gather flowers, or even make flippant jokes, as you 
might hear when the summer wind blew their 
laughter toward you, there was one who remained 
faithful. Not for her the idle conundrum or the 
Texas tale; not for her the sweepstakes on the 
Ascot Cup, which the English lad'^'jwas eagerly 
endeavouring to form. Faithful she|only, she re- 
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mained to the end, drinking in wisdom, while the 
others were strolling down to the brake again. 

Stonehenge, when it is reached, is found to be 
rather a disappointing thing by some of us. Only 
the central circle and a few other stones remain; 
whereas at Camac the eye ranges over miles of 
these mysterious records of an unknown race. 
Moreover, at Stonehenge, cultivation has crept up 
to the immediate neighbourhood; the surroundings 
are commonplace and familiar; there is no wild 
and impressive moorland, nor yet the proximity of 
the sea. On the other hand, the stones are far 
more massive than any to be found at Camac — on 
the mainland, at least — and the arrangement of 
them is more perfect and obvious than is the case 
at Callemish. Besides, have we not with us the 
all-knowing, the all-embracing one? While some 
of us sit on the great monoliths and watch the 
landscape becoming more golden in the westering 
sunlight, and while others wander over the close 
turf, picking up milkworts and bits of wild thyme, 
the lecture goes on, and the attentive can picture 
to themselves those early tribes moving ever and 
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ever westward, perchance in search of some visionary 
earthly paradise, but ever bearing with them the 
traditions of their Indian home. And then, of 
course, when they had come or been pushed out to 
the Pyrenees and Brittany and Wales and Ireland, 
they had to stop, or else tumble over; and forth- 
with the priests began to choose lonely wilds and 
darkened groves for the building of their altars, not 
neglecting their knowledge of astronomy, but con- 
structing the circles and approaches so that the 
rising sun should strike on a particular stone on a 
day and at an hour foretold, and become in the 
awe-struck minds of the ignorant the approving 
finger of the Divinity. Then the sacrifices of sheep 
and oxen (for priests must live, like other people), 
and, in time of war, the sacrifice also of the hun- 
dredth captive, sent in chains by the victorious 
chief, who himself doubtless hoped in due time to 
be carried hither, and buried in the sacred neigh- 
bourhood, with his buckles and armlets and orna- 
ments of solid gold. What more did not these 
patient scholars hear? That depended on the time 
they chose to wait. Some of us had set out to 
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walk across the downs — for here and there on the 
plains is a strip that has not been ploughed — leaving 
the brake to overtake us in its own good time. 

It was a very pleasant drive back to Salisbury 
by this other and more southern route; and never 
before had we seen such rich and abundant masses 
of blossom, all glowing in the afternoon sunlight 
By this time, moreover, the few days* driving had 
made the young people a good deal more frank 
and friendly amongst themselves; and a mild amount 
of facetious sarcasm, which at the outset might have 
seemed unwarranted, was now become quite natural, 
and accepted as a matter of course. It was to be 
observed in this direction that the young American 
ladies rather combined against their countryman, 
the artist; not that they themselves said anything in 
particular, but they seemed to enjoy any little 
trivial and passing circumstance that brought his 
modesty into play. We thought this rather unfair, 
especially as he had promised to give each of them 
a sketch on her fan, but also we knew that these 
quiet and modest people are generally quite capable 
of taking care of themselves; and capable even of 
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suddenly springing a mine when the occasion needs. 

So we did not interfere. Anyhow, it was a merry 

enough party that drove along these beautiful 

Wooded lanes, and eventually came to a halt and to 

dinner at the White Hart hotel. 

All through dinner that kind of indirect per- 
secution went on, and the young American artist 
accepted it with much equanimity. But the meanest 
Worm, etc., and we knew that he could easily "get 
even" with them if he chose, and we rather trembled 
for the fate of those innocent creatures who were so 
lightly trailing a silken thread over a tiger's claws. 
After dinner, when the people had risen to let the 
table be cleared, all the talk was about the photo- 
graph of the coach and its cargo that was to be 
taken on the morrow, and about what groups would 
be most effective, and what costumes most appro- 
priate. Here again the young artist came in for 
some gentle sarcasm on account of his supposed 
solitary habits and tastes, and his three young coun- 
trywomen formed a little coterie, as it were, re- 
garding him. Whereupon, not looking at them, 
but addressing the rest of the company, he made 
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the following remarks, in a mild, slow, deprecatory i 
fashion: 

"Well, do you wonder? Girls are so exacting. 
They're unreasonable; you can't please them any- 
how. I knew a fellow who was engaged to a girl, 
and — and he was kissing her, just about all he 
could, and — and he stopped for a minute. *0h, 
George,' she says at once, *you don't love me as 
you used to; I know you don't' *Yes, I do, Rosina,' 
he said — *yes, I do, but I must breathe.' " 

And with that our young artist friend glided 
silently from the room. 

l'envoi. 

*'Ah, Ben, 

Say how or when 

ShaU we, thy guests, 

Meet at those lyric feasts 

Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tun?" 

Now it might be pleasant enough, if not exactly 
profitable, to follow our further and devious journey- 
ings, beginning the very next day with a plunge 
into Arcadia (for, as everyone knows, Wilton House 
is quite close to Salisbury, and Sir Philip Sidney, 
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I when he lived there and wrote his book, had not 
to go far afield for the features of his beautiful 
imaginary land), and thereafter passing along 
through Dorset and Devon and Cornwall, and 
doubling back again, until we find ourselves once 
more at the comer of Trafalgar Square. But neither 
time nor space permits, and it becomes needful, 
-^1 therefore, to say farewell. Only a word may be 
added to this effect: that even here at Salisbury our 
Bell had already arrived at the conclusion that she 
is not, as contrasted with her companions, so de- 
sperately old after all; and also that the young 
people of these days, despite an occasional pre- 
dilection for pseudo-science or the decoration of a 
bachelor house, do not differ very much from the 
young people of a dozen years ago. For the rest, 
this trip, even so far as it has gone, has but con- 
firmed her in her old belief that England is out 
and away the most beautiful country in all the 
world. And so now, at the door of this White Hart 
hotel — the photographer having done his best or 
his worst — ^the Star-spangled Scotchman with the 
ribbons in his hand, the little crowd waiting to see 
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US depart, and the horn uplifted 
— ^we say good-bye, glad enoug] 
have the chance of observing the 
people, as is the right and privil 
make their first entrance into t 
Arcady. 
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It was a clear-shining day in April; we were on 
a small blue lake set far away among the sterile 
brown moors of Connemara; and the long salmon 
rod lay over the gunwale of the boat, idly trailing 
behind it forty yards of line and a phantom minnow. 
Indeed the day was much too fine for proper fishing. 
One might as well have thrown a fly over the wood 
pavement in Pall Mall. It was a day rather for 
laziness, and conversation, and an inquiry into the 
mysteries of existence, if haply one or other of my 
companions had chanced to encounter any of these 
in this remote and solitary and silent part of the 
country. But Patsy did not look like a believer, 
somehow. He was a small, red-headed Celt, with 
shrewd, twinkling, gray-blue eyes; and there was fire- 
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quently a sort of quiet, sardonic humour running 
through his speech, accompanied now and again by 
a good-natured grin that overspread the little, 
pinched, sunburnt face. Moreover, Patsy had seen 
the world. In former years he had tried his luck 
in America; had been employed on the Union 
Pacific Railway as far west as Council Bluffs; had 
had a turn at the Pittsburg ironworks; and was now 
returned to his native district with a wide and 
general knowledge of mankind. On the other hand, 
his neighbour at the bow, Tim Mulcahy by name, I 
was nothing but a ghost and an echo. He was a } 
small farmer who came down from his croft in the 
hills to eke out his living in this way — a character- 
less, white-faced, depressed-looking, amiable crea- 
ture, who stared at his boots, lazily pulled at his 
oar, and limited his conversation to saying ditto to 
Patsy. "That's so. Patsy." "Your right. Patsy." 
"Not wan less than fourteen salmon did he catch 
that day." "Your father was a good man. Patsy; 
he wouldn't tell a lie for hardly anything." "That's 
true for you, Patsy; the like of thim for minnows I 
never saw." 
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Now at the head of this small lake that we were 
slowly and idly rowing round and round stood a 
long, low cottage situated in the middle of a patch 
of trees — lilac-tinted leafless birches and sparkling 
dark-green hollies. In summer no doubt this must 
be a very charming place; even now the situation 
Was picturesque enough — the still waters of the lake 
in front; the trees along the curving shore; and 
then rising far behind into the pale blue sky the 
Vast and lonely and arid mountains known as the 
Twelve Pins of Binabola. This prettily-situated 
cottage, however, was unmistakably empty. The 
windows were barred up, there was a look of de- 
solation around; not a sound of any kind came from 
that scattered grove of birch and holly. 

"The very place to be haunted by a leprechaun, 
isn't it, Patsy?" 

"Is it Barney Joyce your honour manes?" says 
the instantly loquacious Patsy; "the man that comes 
to look after the house? Well, now, your honour 
wouldn't believe what a great soldier that Barney is 
— oh, he is the mighty fine soldier, by the fire. 
Sure the battles he'll fight, and the campaigns, and 

Wise Women of Inverness^ etc, 1 7 
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the stratagims, and the ginerals, and the marchings, 
and the counter-marchings! I niver heard his aqual; 
and the divil a foot has he iver stirred out of 
Connemara!" 

"But when the house is empty, Patsy, isn't there 
a ghost or a goblin somewhere about?" 

"Well, indeed, the fairies used to come there," 
says Patsy, with indifference. "They used to say 
that. But thim ould stories are all nonsinse." 

"They're all nonsinse. Patsy, thim ould stories," 
says Echo at the bow. 

"Did you ever happen to hear what they called 
the King of the fairies?" I ask — curious to know 
whether the Don Fiema of the Blackwater and the 
south reigned also in these western wilds. 

But Patsy was puzzled. Then he turned to Tim 
Mulcahy, and there was a long consultation in Irish, 
in the course of which a phrase sounding like 
Piohara-Shee was twice repeated. 

"Had they a fairy piper, then. Patsy?" 

"Begob!" says Patsy eagerly, "that was him. 
The Fairy Piper was the King of thim, and manny 
a one has heard him playing in that very house 
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there. I mane that was the ould story, sorr — but 
sure 'tis all nonsinse." 

And now ensued a long and rambling general 
conversation, which need not be set down here, on 
the subject of fairies, phantoms, leprechauns, and 
similar kittle cattle; throughout which Patsy was 
evidently anxious to show that he had discarded all 
Such superstitions. Was it for one who lived in an 
age of reason — who had worked on the Union 
Pacific — to heed such folly? Nevertheless, Patsy was 
frankly disposed to admit that strange things might 
have happened — probably did happen — in former 
times. 

"There was a power of witchery in this country 
in the ould days," said Patsy, gravely shaking his 
head; "yis, sorr, there was a power of witchery in 
this country in the ould days; but 'tis all gone away. 
Sure the people are turned more cunning now." 

And then he added, more gloomily — 

"But maybe there's more going on than we 
know." 

By this time it had become pretty obvious that 

Patsy's eagerness to disclaim all belief in ghosts 

i7» 
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and witchery and the like was assumed — partly, no 
doubt, in prudent deference to the general opinion 
of a scientific and sceptical age, but partly, perhaps, 
because a man who had been to Pittsburg felt 
bound to pose before a poor creature like Tim 
Mulcahy, who had never left his native mountains. 
And so, to find out whether Patsy might not have 
some reciprocal confidences to volunteer, I told him 
my own ghost story, which isn't much of a ghost 
story after all. That a lad of thirteen or fourteen 
should look in at the open door of a dining-room 
and behold there a woman seated before the fire; 
that he should carefully regard her shawl, and hat, 
and gown, wondering who she could be; that he 
should forthwith go and ask the other people in the 
house, and bring them to the door of the room, only 
to discover that the chair was vacant, and that by 
no possibility could any stranger have been there 
and left; and then to find that this portent was fol- 
lowed by no calamity whatever — neither a funeral 
nor a wedding nor anything — this, it must b6 con- 
fessed, was a poor and weak ghost story, which I 
should be ashamed to say a word about to the 
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ichical Society. But it deeply interested Patsy, 

I he was eager to know whether it was a real 

^t, and when I answered that of course it was 

4y an optical illusion, he remained silent for a 

Ine, and then repeated his wise aphorism — 

) "Maybe there's more going on than we know." 

f Again Patsy was silent for a time; and then, 

it 

lather with the air of a man who is compelled to 
Confess something against his will, he said — 

"Well, sorr, now that we're on it, I will tell you 
vrhat happened to me; but I don't like spaking of 
it — the less that's said the better — but I will tell 
•you what happened to me, sorr; and it's manny the 
year since I tould any one the story. I was nine- 
teen at the time. My mother and me, we had gone 
to the fair of Lettemahinch to sell two sheep, and 
there we were all day, and the divil a bit could we 
sell the sheep. *No matter. Patsy,' said my mother 
to me, at the ind of the day, 'you'll buy yourself 
the pair of new boots all the same, for who knows 
when we'll next be in at Lettemahinch from the 
farm?' And so I bought the pair of boots — and 
mighty proud I was of thim, sorr, you may be sure; 
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and r kept them on during the evaiing, until it was 
time for us to set out to walk back to the fTHin, for 
the divil an offer could we get for the she^L WeQ, 
now, sorr, about tree miles from. Lettsnahinch — or 
maybe 'tis tree miles and a half — there's a wood — 
and a dark wood it was that nighty thcmgh rt was 
a moonlight night , and the road as white d& silver 
— and says I, 'Mother^ the new boots are hurting 
my feet; wait a minute now and FlI take tiiem off.' 
But she went on with the sheep, and I was sittin g 
down at the edge of the wood taking off the boots, 
whin there was a noise,, and something mshfed at 
me from the wood and hit me a slap, and went by. 
Sure I hope your honour TI niver see anything like 
that terrible beast, Twas in the road now, and I 
was up, with the boots in one hand, and a little bit 
of a stick in the other, and I kept threatening it 
when it came near to attack me. I called out to 
miy mother, but she was frightened too; she wouldn't 
look back. 'Come an. Patsy, come an!' she cried 
to me; and I dursn't run for fear of the beast" 

''But what was it like. Patsy?" 

"Well, sorr, I will make you sinsible of it; though 
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1 was all of a thrimble, for it followed me along the 
road, and sometimes 'twas in the ditch, and when 
1 couldn't see it I heard it, and my mother heard 
it, and she was as terrified as I was. 'Twas about 
four or five feet long — yis, sorr, maybe five feet it 
was — and red, and when it put up its head, 'twas 
like to strike at me like a snake; but I had a bit 
of a stick in my hand, and I kept that turned to it. 
Maybe it had legs, but I could see none; and the 
body — well now, the body was about the thickness 
of a thin dog, long and thin it was — and the noise 
it made was terrible, terrible. Well, now, sorr, 
maybe it was a fancy. I understand that. Maybe 
it was something in my own head — like a fever. 
But manny and manny is the time I have thought 
over it; and what bothers me intirely is that my 
mother should have heard it when it was growling 
at me in the ditch." 

Even now the recollection of this strange thing 
seemed to overshadow Patsy with fear and trem- 
bling. His eyes were distraught; and he spoke 
like one speaking to himself, and describing some- 
thing that he actually saw before him. 
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"Twasn't the size of it, your hononr, that 
frightened me; sure it couldn't reach at me higher 
than the knee, when it put up its head as if it 
would strike me; but there was something terrible 
about it that made me thrimble from me head to 
me foot And whin I put down my stick it would 
keep back, running along by the side o' me, but 
always wid its head turned to me, and threatening; 
and sure I was afraid to strike it, if I had had the 
power, but I was wake with the thrimbling; and my 
mother she wouldn't look back — 'twas a God's truth, 
your honour, I never was in such a fright as that 
night And thin, whin it left the road for a while, 
I knew it was there still all the time, by hearing of 
its growling at me; and at such times, whin it was 
in the ditdi, I would have hurried on faster, and 
got up to my mother, but my legs were wake with 
the fright, and sure I was afraid it would come up 
behind me if I was to run. There now, sorr, there 
may be an explanation — I will not say no to that; 
maybe 'twas a kind of fever in my head; but sure 
that couldn't have made my mother hear the beast 
whin it was growling at me in the ditch, and made 
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her hurry on too, for she was too frightened to look 
back?" 

"But you haven't finished the story, Patsy: what 
became of the beast?" 

"Well, 'twas a terrible night, your honour, and 
that's a fact I thought we would never get to the 
farm, though my mother kept ahead of me with the 
sheep, and I was afraid to overtake her, for fear of 
giving the beast a chance at me. Sure I think it 
must have been between one or two in the morning 
when we got up to the farm; and the beast kept 
following me — sometimes in sight, and sometimes 
in the ditch — all the way, imtil we were nearly at 
the door; and then it turned and went away down 
the hill again, and I saw it as far as the lake, but 
there I lost sight av it Divil the wink of sleep 
did I get that night, you may be sure, sorr; and 
the next day my mother cautioned me not to spake 
of it to anny one, for fear of bad luck. Now, sorr, 
I will tell you something more about that same 
beast " 

But just at this moment, as it happened, the 
supernatural world got sudden notice to quit There 
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was a sharp, shrill shriek of the reel; instantly the 
rod was seized and raised; and then, forty yards 
away behind the boat, a creature — that seemed to 
the excited imagination about as long as the beast 
that Patsy had seen on the Lettemahinch road- 
sprung into the air and fell back again with a 
mighty splash. Visionary monsters had to give 
way to this very actual animal that was now carry- 
ing on a series of unseen cantrips in the still waters 
of the lake. Patsy regarded the stand-up fight with 
comparative indifference; his ministrations were not 
needed yet, and apparently he had no doubt of the 
result. Nor, indeed, with any ordinary care, ought 
there to have been any doubt of the result; for the 
fish was hooked with a phantom minnow, the tackle 
was tested, and the rod was a brand-new one, 
powerful enough to have hauled out a horse. But 
whoever thinks that fighting a salmon in such cir- 
cumstances is too certain a thing, can have all the 
excitement be wants by importing into it two further 
conditions. First, let him have for his second boat- 
man a person who, to use the American phrase, 
comprises within himself nine different sorts of a 
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bom fool; and then let him have for his chief boat- 
man a superhumanly smart fellow (who has been to 
Pittsburg, and all the rest of it) and who is far too 
clever to gaff the salmon in the ordinary way, but 
who must needs make a plunging shot at the gill. 
When the twenty minutes or five-and-twenty minutes 
are over, and when the fish is being towed gradually 
nearer and nearer to the boat, then the angler will 
have quite enough of excitement — there will be no 
lack whatsoever of excitement. For, of course, 
when the fish happens to sheer along the side of 
the boat, the nine-ply fool at the bow has his oar 
resting on the water; and when he is yelled to to 
lift his oar, of course he tries to draw it in; and of 
course the handle catches in the opposite gunwale; 
and of course the blade goes rasping across the 
now tightened line; while the language that sud- 
denly fills the air becomes emphatic and figurative. 
Then the smart gentleman, to save the fish fi*om 
the slight scar left by the ordinary method of gaff- 
ing, must perforce try for the gill; he misses it, 
and strikes the line; the fish plunges, and there is 
a pause of breathless despair. However, the upshot 
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on this occasion, as it turns out, is more lucky than 
we have any right to expect, for after these twin 
stupidities, the frayed casting-line still holds; the 
olive-green back of the salmon by and by comes 
nearer the surface of the water, slowly and in- 
effectually heading this way and that; and then 
there is a quick dive of the sharp steel gaff, and 
the next second there is in the bottom of the boat 
a splendid large gleaming creature — no longer 
showing anything of olive-green, but all a flashing 
and glowing bronze-blue and silver. Of course at 
such a moment there can be nothing but reconcilia- 
tion and forgiveness. 

"Well, sorr," says Patsy from the deeps of his 
penitence, "when I missed him I felt sick." 

And now the redintegratio amoris and the cap- 
ture of the fish alike call for a modest libation; 
and presently, with a repetition of the accustomed 
toasts, "Good sport to your honour!" "A tight line 
to your honour!" we are again on our way round 
the lake, leisurely paying out the long line, and 
quite ready to hear further about the red beast of 
Lettemahinch. 
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"Yes, sOrr," says Patsy, "and this is the strangest 
part av it. Sure if no one had seen the beast but 
mesilf, one would say it was a drame, or what a 
man sees in a fever. But it wasn't the drink, anny 
way. When I was a young fellow the divil a drop 
would I touch; I wouldn't have drunk a glass of 
whisky if my throat had been as dhry as a lime- 
burner's wig. But now I'll tell your honour what 
happened after that 'Twas six months after — six 
or seven months after. My mother and me we had 
not been speaking about what had happened on the 
Lettemahinch road, for the fright was on me for 
manny and manny a day; and my mother would 
never spake of it either, for fear of bad luck. Well, 
sorr, one evening I was going into the house — 'twas 
about supper-time — and I was thinking of nawthin' 
but that; and the door inside was a bit open. 
Well, sorr, there was a woman standing talking to 
my mother — well I knew the woman, she lived at 
Maskene — that was about eight miles further on the 
road — and my mother was asking her to sit down 
and rest herself, for 'twas a long way to go, and 
she had not passed our way for manny and manny 
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a day. * Thank ye kindly, Mrs. Cong/ says she, 
*but 'tis a lonely road to Maskene, and I am 
frightened to be out after dark since what happened 
to me at Lettemahinch.' Begob, sorr, you may sup- 
pose I listened thin; and her back was to me so 
that she couldn't see me, and my mother couldn't 
see me nayther because of the door. Well, son:, 
what she said was that two years before she had 
been in at the market at Lettemahinch, and she 
had a power o' things to carry; and so she waited 
for the night mail-car, that would put her down 
within a mile or so of Maskene. She was on the 
back-seat of the car, and there was no one else but 
the driver; and 'twas a fine clear night. Well, sorr, 
she declared that whin they were passing a wood 
about three miles from Ballynahinch, a terrible 
beast sprung out of the wood and sprung right into 
the car, and stopped there beside her, and the divil 
a word or a cry could she get out, for the fright 
that was on her. How long the beast stopped in 
the car she did not say; nor was she sa)dng anny- 
thing of what it was like; and my mother seemed 
too frightened to ask her any questions. But that 
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Bvas the reason she made to my mother for going 
on in the daylight; and not a minute longer would 
she stop in the house. Now, sorr, what can anny 
one make of that? That was a year and a half be- 
fore what happened to me, and at the very same 
part of the road." 

"You hadn't heard the woman's story before. 
Patsy, and forgotten it? It wasn't the coming to 
the wood on the Lettemahinch road that suddenly 
brought it back to your mind and frightened you?" 

"Aw, the divil a bit, sorr! Sure I asked my 
mother about it, and 'twas thin for the first time 
she heard of it too, though 'twas mighty little you'd 
get her to spake about it. Well, sorr, that is all I 
know av it, and 'tis there I'll lave it; but depind 
on it, sorr, there's more going on than we know." 

This, Patsy's favourite maxim, seemed to both 
his companions so incontrovertible that they ac- 
quiesced in silence. As for Patsy himself, he 
seemed rather glad to get away from those me- 
mories. A kind of gloom had hung over him while 
he was recalling the various particulars; perhaps he 
shared his mother's fear that no good would come 
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of speaking of such matters. At all events, as soon 
as he began to talk of legends and stories and 
superstitions in which he was not personally con- 
cerned, he quite recovered his ordinary cheerfulness 
of tone; indeed when he came to treat of the water- 
horses that used to haunt these lakes he spoke in 
quite a jaunty and matter-of-fact way, as if their 
existence "in the ould days" admitted of no manner 
of doubt whatever. Of course I was not surprised 
to find the water-horse myth as common here as it 
is in my own country, where every other loch has 
its circumstantial legend; * but the curious thing 
about the Connemara water-horses is that they are 
reported to have interbred freely with the farm- 
horses around, and that the offspring were put to 
work on the farm as an ordinary affair. But they 
were lazy animals, these half-breeds, and not to be 
depended on whenever they came near a lake, for 
then, unless the farmer was on the watch, they 
would most likely make a bolt for the water, ir- 
respective of what was behind them. In fact, there 

• See J. F. Campbell's TaUs of the West Highlands, vol. iv. 
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Was a young animal of this uncanny blood employed 
On a farm belonging to Patsy's uncle; and one day 
it did make such a bolt, and was only prevented 
from plunging itself, and the car, and the driver, 
into a lake by the traces fortunately hitching (how, 
\vas not explained) on a rock. 

I wonder if it was this same uncle who was the 
hero of Patsy Cong's next story. By this time, it 
may be unnecessary to say, I had come to regard 
my friend Patsy as a rank impostor. His Trans- 
atlantic experiences may have given him a thin 
veneer of scepticism, which he thought it fine to 
parade before the simple dwellers among the hills; 
but underneath that and deep down in his natiwe 
there obviously remained the ineradicable Celtic 
belief in a mysterious and magical world, just 
hidden, and no more than hidden, by the visible 
phenomena around. Patsy was clearly thrown away 
in Connemara. If only he had belonged to the 
wealthier classes, if he had been brought up in a 
library, and got his brains bemuddled with neo- 
Platonism and port wine, there is no saying to what 
eminence he might not have risen as a writer of 

l^ise Women of Inverness^ etc. 1 
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sentimental history or the constructor of a new 
ethical system. Here the gates were ajar to no 
purpose. Here he was tied down to the telling 
of old wives' tales about water-horses and the 
like. 

"There's more going on than we know," says 
Patsy, surveying the still blue waters of the lake in 
an absent kind of way. "Fm sure of that, sorr. It's 
a positive fact. Maybe I wouldn't belave all the 
stories that are tould, but there's something — there's 
something. There was my uncle, now, that lived 
at Kincree; and he used to be going down to the 
sayshore, coortin' the young woman that he was to 
marry. Well, one evening as he was coming back, 
he stopped to talk to some min that were blasting 
rocks near the roadside; and I don't know how it 
was, but there was a quarrel and a fight, and one 
of the min he takes up the blasting rod and hits 
my uncle with it over the head, and there he was, 
a dead man. Well, sorr, it was about a year after 
my uncle was killed there that a woman living 
close by in the neighbourhood went out from her 
cabin with a milking-pail in her hand, and went up 
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the hillside to milk the cows. They saw her go up 
— more than one saw her go away — and she was 
quite alone by herself. Well, sorr, she didn't come 
down again, and they got frightened, and they went 
in search of her, and the divil a sight of her could 
they find ann)nvhere. Well, now, your honour, this 
is the story av it; sure, Fm only saying what I was 
tould about it, and what every one about there be- 
laves until this day. 'Twas on the evening of the 
third day after that that she came down again — 
looking very quare she was — and she said she had 
met the man that was murdered the year before — 
sure, that was my uncle — and he had taken her 
away with him over the hills, she could not tell 
where. I don't know what to make av it; but 'twas 
a strange story annyhow." 

"Patsy," remarks one of the two listeners, "was 
there a hothan dubh in those hills?" 

"What's that, sorr?" 

"What they call in Scotland a black bothy* — an 

• It is said that the "black bothies" have considerably in- 
creased in number of late years in several districts of the High- 

i8» 
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illicit Still. Weren't they brewing a little potheen 
up in the hills, and glad to get the woman to help 
them for a day or two?" 

"I don't know about that, sorr," said Patsy. 
"But annyhow, she was never the same woman 
after it — no, sorr — there was always something 
weighing on her mind, and she never got the better 
of it. I suppose she's dead now." 

Here Patsy paused, and had a look round the 
sky, for there had been some faint indications that 
we might after all get a breath of wind; and then, 
still working away at the easy oar, he continued: 

"No, sorr, I say nawthin' about thim stories 
but that they were tould to me. What happened 
to mesilf on the Letternahinch road, that was dif- 
ferent — begob, I'm not likely to forget that. But 
there was something that happened to my father 
that was strange too, and I know he wouldn't tell a 
lie about it." 

"Your father was a good man. Patsy, he 

lands, despite the successive raids of the supervisors of the In- 
land Revenue. 
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wouldn't tell a lie about hardly annything," says 
the meek Chorus. 

"'Twas whin I was a boy, but well I remimber 
it," says Patsy. "He was at work on the farm, and 
my sister had to carry him his dinner, and they 
sate down on the side of a little hill where it was 
too rough and rocky for digging — ^the divil a thing 
could a spade do wid it. Well, sorr, there was a 
woman coming along the road that knew my father, 
and she sate down wid them for a minute or two, 
to put the basket off her shoulders, and there they 
were sitting whin they heard people speaking below 
them inside the hill. Oh, as clear as annything they 
heard the voices below the ground, so the woman 
tould me, for I met her as I was going to the field 
not five minutes after. And says she, * Patsy, ask 
your father was he hearing annything when your 
sister and him and me were sitting on the hill.' 
Well, sorr, I went along, and there was my father 
at his work again; and I went down to him, and 
asked him about what the woman tould me. *Yes, 
Patsy, true it is,' says he, *but it is not a thing to 
be spaking about;' and he wouldn't answer no 
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more questions. No, son, not thin nor at ai 
time; he would be getting angry wid us ¥1 
were afther asking him anny questions a 
Sure, sorr, there must be somethin' in it ' 
man might be making up a story to frig 
childer, but my father wouldn't tell a lie a 
There's something going on, sorr, and th 
truth. It's a positive fact And if the ould ^ 
has gone away from the country, since th< 
are more cunning now, still, there may t 
things that we don't know. That's true, soi 
a positive fact. But what does your honoi 
av it, if I may be so bould as to ask?" 

But now there is something far more 
ahead than clattering dry bones of discui 
weaving impalpable webs of theory; for t 
varying puffs of wind have been gradually 
ing to a good, steady, honest breeze; quic 
resolved (seeing that Patsy's experiences 
supernatural have carried us on till near Iud 
and the process of landing, collecting stick 
ing a fire, and cooking our pot of Irish si 
tedious one) to have a final try with the fl 
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the picnic begins; so the long line is rapidly got in; 
the minnow and trace detached; there is a word or 
so about the rival claims of a "Harlequin," a "Gray 
Monkey," and the shining "Flower of Kelso;" 
ultimately these are all discarded in favour of the 
old, familiar, and ubiquitous "Jock Scott;" and 
presently we are making our way across the now 
ruffled bosom of the lake to try our luck in the 
plashing and whirling waters of the Butt of Derry- 
clare. 
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George Eliot : Scenes ofCleri- 

cal Life 3 v. Adam Bede a v. The 
Mill on the Floss 3 v. Silas Mamer 
X V. Romola 3 v. Felix Holt a v. 
Daniel Deronda 4 v. The Lifted Veil 



and Brother Jacob x v. Impressions 
of Theophrastus Such x v. Essays x t* 

George Eliot's Life as re- 
lated in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and edited by her Husband 
J. W. Cross 4 v. 

Mrs. Elliot: Diaiyofan Idle 

Woman in Italy a v. Old Coiu^ Life 
in France 3 v. The Italians s v. The 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Sicily i v. 
Pictures of Old Rome x v. Diary of 
an Idle Woman in Spain a v. The 
Red Cardinal x v. 

Essays and Reviews i v. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 
Expiated 2 v. 
G. M. Fenn : The Parson o* 

Dumfordsv. TheClerkofPortwick3v. 

Fielding : The History of Tom 
Jones a v. 

Five Centuries of the English 
Language and Literature x v. 

George Fleming: Kismet i v. 
A. Forbes: My Experiences of 

the War between France and Germany 
a v. Soldiering and Scribbling x v. 
See also "Dafly News." War Cor- 
respondence. 

Mrs. Forrester: Viva 2 v. 

Rhonaav. Roy and Viola a v. My Lord 
and My Lady a v. I have Lived and 
Loved 3 v. June 3 v. Omnia Vanitas i v. 
Although he was a Lord, etc. x v. 

John Forster: Life of Charles 

Dickens 6 v. Life and Times of Oliver 
Goldsmith a v 

Jessie Fothergill : The First 

Violin a v. Probation a v. Made or 
Marred and "One of Three" x v. Kith 
and Kin a v. Peril a v. 

"Found Dead," Author of^ 
vide James Payn. 

Caroline Fox: Memories of 

Old Friends from her Jotxmals, edited 
by Horace N. Pjrm a v. 

Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

E. A. Freeman : The Growth 

of the English Constitution x v. Select 
Historical "E&sac^ 1. n . 
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Lady G. Fullerton: Ellen 

Middleton x v. Grantley Manor a v. 
Lady-Bird s v. Too Strange not to be 
True a v. Constance Sherwood a v. 
A stormy Life a v. Mrs. Gerald's Niece 
a V. The Notary's Daughter i v. The 
Lilies of the Valley i v. The Countess 
de Bonneval x v. Rose Leblanc x v. 
Seven Stones x v. The Life of Luisa 
de Carvajal x v. A Will and a Way a v, 
Eliane a V. (y;ide Craven). Laurentia x v. 

Mrs. Gaskell: Mary Barton 

X V. Ruth a V. North and South x v. 
Lizzie Leigh xv. The Life of Charlotte 
BrontSav. Lois the Witch x v. Sylvia's 
Lovers a v. A Dark Night's Work x v. 
Wives and Daughters 3 V. Cranfordxv. 
Cousin Phillis , and other Tales x v. 

Geraldine Hawthorne vide 
"Miss MoUy." 

Agnes Gibeme: The Curate's 

Home X v. 

RightHon.W.E. Gladstone: 

Rome and the newest Fashions in 
Religion x v. Bulgarian Horrors; 
Russia in Turldstan x v. The Hel- 
lenic Factor in the Eastern Problem x v. 

Goldsmith: Select Works: 
The Vicar of Wakefield; Poems: 
Dramas (w. portrait) x v. 

Mrs. Gore : Castles in the Air 

X V. The Dean's Daughter a v. Pro- 
gress and Prejudice a v. Mammon a V. 
A Life's Lessons a v. The two Aristo- 
cracies a V. Heckington a v. 

Miss Grant ; Victor Lescar 2 v. 

The Sun-Maid a v. My Heart's in 
the Highlands a v. Artiste a v. Prince 
Hugo a V. 

W. A. Baillie Grohman: 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese x v. 

"Guy Livingstone/' Author 

of — Guy Livingstone x v. Sword and 
Gown X V. Barren Honour i v. Border 
and Bastille x v. Maurice Dering i v. 
Sans Merci a v. Breaking a Butterfly 
a V. Anteros a v. Hagarene a v. 

J. Habberton: Helen's Ba- 
bies & Other People's Children x v. 
The Bowsham Puzzle XV. OueTxamp; (^ 
Mrs. Mayburn's Twins x v. 



Mrs. S. C Hall: Can Wrong 

be Right? x v. Marian a v. 

Thomas Hardy: The Hand 

of Ethelberta a v. Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd a v. The Return of the 
Native a v. The Trumpet-Major a v. 
A Laodicean a v. Two on a Tower a v. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes a v. 

Agfnes Harrison: Martin's 

Vineyard x v. 

BretHarte: Prose and Poetry 

(Tales of the Argonauts ; Spanish and 
American Legends: Condensed Novels; 
Qvic and Character Sketches: Poems) 
av. Idyls of the Foothills zv. Gabriel 
Conroy a v. Two Men of Sandy Bar 1 v. 
Thankful Blossom x v. The Story of a 
Mine x v. Drift fromTwo Shores iv. An 
Heiress of Red Dog x v. The Twins of 
Table Mountain, etc. x v. Jeflf Briggs's 
Love Story, etc. i v. Fbp, etc. i v. 
On the Frontier x v. 

SirH.Havelock, by the Rev. 

W. Brock, X v. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne: The 

Scarlet Letter x v. Transformation 
3 V. Passages from the English Note- 
Books a V. 

"Heir ofRedclyffe/' Author 
of — w'de Yonge. 

Sir Arthur Helps : Friends in 

Council a v. Ivan de Biron a v. 

Mrs. Hemans: The Select 

Poetical Works i v. ' 

Mrs.CashelHoey: A Golden 

Sorrow a v. Out of Court a v. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

The Autocrat of the Breakfiist-Table 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 



X V. 



Table x v. The Poet at theBreakfest 
Table x v. 

Household Words conducted 
by Ch. Dickens. X8S1-56. 36 V. Novels 
and Tales reprinted from Household 
Words by Ch. Dickens. X856-59. 11 v. 

Miss Howard ; One Summer i v. 
Aunt Serena x v. Guenn a v. 

W. D. Howells: A Foregone 

Conclusion x v. Th e Lady of the Aroos- 
took IV. A Modern Instance a v. The 
"VSxidiv&cav wct^ CjoMsccrj x n . Venetian 
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Life(w.portr.)zv. Italian Journeys zv. 
A Chance Acquaintance z v. Their 
Wedding Journey x v. A Fearful 
Responsibility, etc. i v. A Woman's 
Reason a v. Dr. Breen's Practice z v. 

Thos. Hughes: Tom Brown's 

School Dajrs i v. 

Jeanlngelow: Off the Skel- 

ligs 3 V. Poems a v. Fated to be Free a v. 
Saraii deBerenger a v. Don John a v. 

J. H. Ingram: z/M5?E.A.Poe, 
Washington Irving: Sketch 

Book (w. portrait) i v. Life of Ma- 
homet T V. Successors of Mahomet 
z V. Oliver Goldsmith z v. Chronicles 
of Wolfert's Roost z v. life of George 
Washington 5 v. 

G. P. R. James: Morley Em- 
stein (w. portrait) z v. Forest Days z v. 
The Fabe Heir zy. Arabella Stuart z v. 
Rose d'Albret z v. Arrah Neil z v. 
Agincourt z t. The Smuggler z v. 
The Step>Mother a ▼. Beauchamp 
Heidelberg z v. The Gipsy z v. 



zv, 



The Castle of Ehrenstein z v. Dam- 
ley z V. Russell a v. The Convict a v. 
Sir Theodore Broughton a v. 

Henry James: The American 

av. The Eturopeans zv. Daisy Miller 
z V. Roderick Hudson a v. The Ma- 
donna of the Future, etc. z v. Eugene 
Pickering , etc. z v. Confidence z v. 
Washington Square a v. The Portrait 
of a Lady 3 v. Foreign Parts z v. 
French Poets and Novelists i v. The 
Siege of London, etc. z v. Portraits of 
Places z v. A Little Tour in France z v. 

J. Cordy JeafFreson : A Book 

about Doctors a V. A Woman in Spite of 
herself a v. The Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Mrs.Jenkin: ** Who Breaks — 

Pays" z v. Skirmishing z v. Once 
and Again a v. Two French Maj> 
riages a v. Within an Ace x v. Ju- 
piter's Daughters x v. 

Edward Jenkins: Ginx's Ba- 
by ; Lord Bantam a v. 

"Jennie of *the Prince's/" 
Author of— vide Mrs* Buxton. 

Douglas Terrold: The His- 
tory of St. Giles and St. James a v. 
Men of Character a v. 



"John Halifax," Author of— 
vide Mrs. Craik. 

"Johnny Ludlow/' Author 
of— vide Mrs. Wood. 
Johnson: The Lives of the 

English Poets a v. 

Emily Jolly : Colonel Dacre 2 v. 
"Joshua Davidson, "Author 
of — vide E. Lynn Linton. 
Miss Kavanagh : Nathalie 2 v. 

Daisy Bums a v. Grace Lee a v. 
Rachel Gray x v, Ad^le 3 v. A Sum- 
mer and Wmter in the Two Sicilies a v. 
Seven Years a v. French Women of 
Letters IV. English Women of Letters 
I V. Queen Mab a v. Beatrice a v, 
Sj^bil's Second Love a v. Dora a v. 
Silvia 2 V. Bessie a v, John Dorrien 
3v. Two Lilies a V. Forget-me-nots a v. 

Annie Keary: Oldbury 2 v. 

Castle Daly a v. 

Elsa D'Esterre - Keeling : 

Three Sisters z v. 

Kempis: vide Thomas a 
Kempis. 
R.B.Kimball: Saint Leger 

XV. Romance of StudentLife abroad i v. 
Undercurrents i v. Was he Successfiil? 
I V. To-Day in New- York i v. 

A. W. Kinglake : Eothen i v. 

Invasion of the Crimea v. z-zo. 

Charles Kingsley: Yeast i v. 

Westward hoi a v. Two Years ago 
a V. Hypatia a v. Alton Locke z v. 
Here ward the Wake a v. At Last a v. 

CharlesKingsley : His Letters 

and Memories of his Life edited by 
hb Wife a v. 

Henry Kingsley: Ravenshoe 

a V. Austin Elliot z v. The Re- 
collections of Geoffiy Hamlyn a v. 
The Hillyars and the Burtons a v. 
Leighton Court z v. Valentin z v. 
Oakshott Castle zv. Reginald Hethe- 
rege a v. The Grange Garden a v. 

May Laffan: Flitters, Tatters, 

and the Counsellor, etc. z v. 

Charles Lamb : The Essays of 
EUa and 'E.Wacoa. -ln. 
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MaryLangdon: Ida May iv. 
"Last of the Cavaliers/' 

Author of— Last of the Cavaliers a v. 
The Gain of a Loss s v. 

Leaves from the Journal 

of our Life in the Highlands from 
1848 to z86x, X V. More Leaves from 
the Journal of a Life in the Highlands 
from z86a to 1883, z v 

Holme Lee: vide Miss Parr. 
S.LeFanu: Unde Silas 2 v. 

Guy Deverell a v. 

Mark Lemon: Wait for the 

End 3 v. Loved atLastav. FalknerLyle 
3V. LeytonHallav. Golden Fetters a v. 

Charles Lever: The O'Do- 

noghue z v. The Elnight of Gwynne 
3 v. Arthur O'Leary a v. TTie 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer a v. 
Charles O'Malley 3 v. Tom Burke 
of ** Ours " 3 v. Jack Hinton 3 v. 
The Daltons 4 v. The Dodd Family 
abroad 3 V. The Martins of Cro' Martin 
3 V. llie Fortunes of Glencore a v. 
Roland Cashel 3 v. Davenport Dunn 
3 V. Con Cregan a v. One of Them 
3 V. Maurice Tiemay a v. Sir Jasper 
Carew a v. Barrington a ▼. A Day's 
Ride : a Life's Romance a v. Luttrell 
of Arran a v. Tony Butler a v. Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke a v. The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly a v. A Rent in a 
Cloud X v. That Boy of Norcott's xv. 
St. Patrick's Eve ; Paul Gosslett's Con- 
fessions X v. Lord Kilgobbin a v. 

G. H. Lewes : Ranthorpe i v. 
Physiology of Common Life a v. On 
Actors and the Art of Acting x v. 

E. Lynn Linton: Joshua Da- 
vidson X v. Patricia Kemball a v. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas a v. 
The World well Lost a v. Under 
which Lord? 3 v. With a Silken 
Thread etc. z v. Todhunters'atLoanin' 
Head etc. iv. "MyLoveT'av. The 
Girl of the Period, etc. z v. lone a v. 

Laurence W. M. Lockhart: 

Mine is Thine a v. 

Longfellow: Poetical Works 

(w. portrait) 3 v. The Divine Comedy 
of Dante Aiighieri 3 v. The New- 



England Tragedies z v. The Divine 
Tragedy x v. Three Books of Song 
X V. The Masque of Pandora x v. 

M. Lonsdale : Sister Dora i v. 

A Lost Battle 2 v. 
Lutfullah: Autobiography of 

Lntfullah, by Eastwick z v. 

Lord Lytton: videBvlwer. 
Robert Lord Lytton (Owen 

Meredith): Poems a t. Fables in 
Song a v. 

Lord Macaulay: History of 

England (w. portrait) xov. Critical and 
Historical Essays 5 v. Lays of Ancient 
Rome zv. Speeches a ▼. Biographical 
Essays z v. William Pitt , Atterbury 
z V. (See also Trevelyan). 

Justin McCarthy : Waterdale 

Neighbours a v. Lady Disdain 3T. 
Miss Misanthrope 3 v. A History of 
our own Times sv. Donna Quixote 2 ▼. 
A short History of our own Times 3 v. 
A History of the Four Georges rcl. i. 

George Mac Donald: Alec 

Forbes ofHowglen a ▼. Annals of a 
Quiet Neighbouriiood 3 v. David 
Elginbrod s v. The Vicar's Daugh- 
ter 3 V. Malcolm a v. St. George and 
Sl Michael 3 v. The Marquis of Lossie 
a V. Sir Gibbie a v. Mary Marston a v. 
The Gifts of the Child Christ, etc. zv. 
The Princess and Curdie x v. 

Mrs.Mackamess: Sunbeam 

Stories XV. A Peerless Wife a ▼. 
A Mingled Yam a v. 

Charles McKnight : Old Fort 

Duquesne a ▼. 

Norman Macleod: The old 

Lieutenant and his Son x v. 

Mrs. Macquoid: Patty 2 v. 

Miriam's Marriage a ▼. Pictures across 
the Channel a v. Too Soon i v. My 
Story a v. Diane a v. Beside the 
River a v. A Faithful Lover a ▼. 

"Mademoiselle Mori," Au- 
thor of— Mademoiselle Mori a v. 
Deniseiv. Madame Fontenoy z v. On 
the Edge of the Storm i v. The Atelier 
du Lys 3 V. In the Olden Time 3 v. 

Lord Mahon : vide Stanhope. 

E. S. Maine : Scarscliff Rocks a v. 
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LordMalmesbury: Memoirs 

of an £x-Minister 3 v. 

R.BlachfordMaiisfield: The 

Log of the Water Lfly z v. 

Mark Twain: The Adven- 

tores of Tom Sawyer 1 r. The In- 
nocents Abroad; or, the New Pilgrims' 
Progress a v. A Tramo Abroad a t. 
" Ronghing it** x v. The Innocents at 
Home I V. The Prince and the Pauper 
a V. The Stolen White Elephant, etc. 
z V. Life on the Mississippi 3 t. 
Sketches z t. The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn a t. 

Marmome i v. 

CaptMarryat: Jacob Faith- 
ful (w. portrait) z v. Perdval Keene 
I V. Peter Simple z v. Japhet z v. 
Monsieur Violet z v. The Settlers z v. 
The Mission z V. ThePrivateer's-Man 
z y. The Children of the New-Forest 
z T. Valerie z t. Mr. Midshipman 
Easy z v. The King's Own z r. 

Florence Marryat: Love's 

G>nflict 3 V. For Ever and Ever 
3 V. The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt a v. Nelly Brooke 3 v. 
V6t)nique 3 v. Petronel 3 v. Her 
Lord and Master 3 v. The Prey of the 
Gods z V. Life of Captain Mar^rat z v. 
Mad Dumaresq 3 v. No Intentions 3 ▼. 
Fighting the Air 3 v. A Star and a 
Heart z v. The Poison of Asps z v. A 
Lucky Disappointment z v. My own 
Child 3 V. Her Father's Name a V. A 
Harvest of Wild Oats 9 v. A little 
Stepson z v. Written in Fire 9 ▼. Her 
Worid against a Lie a v. A Broken 
Blossom 3v. The Root of all Evil a v. 
The Fair-haired Alda 3 v. With Cupid's 
Eyes 3 v. My Sister the Actress 3 v. 
Phyllidaav. How They Loved Him 3 v.- 
Facing the Footlights (w. portrait) a v. 
A Moment of Madness z v. Hie Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, etc. z v. Peeress and 
Player s v. Under the Lilies and Roses 
3 v. The Heart of Jane Warner 3 t. 

Mrs. Marsh: Ravenscliffe2v. 

Emilia Wyndham 3 v. Castle Avon 
3 V. Aubrey 3 v. The Heiress of 
Haughton a v. Evelyn Marston a v. 
The Rose of Ashurst s ▼. 



Emma Marshall : Mrs. Main- 

waring's Jotimal z v. Benvenuta z v. 
Lady Alice z v. Dayspring z v. Life's 
Aftermath z v. 

Helen Mathers: "Cherry 

Ripe I" 9 V. •' Land o' the Leal " z v. 
My Lady Green Sleeves a v. As he 
comes up the Stair, etc. z v. Sam's 
Sweetheart a v. Eyre's Acquittal a v. 
Found Out z v. 

"Mehalah/^ Author of— 

Mehalah z v. John Herring a ▼. 

Why te Melville: Kate Cov- 
entry z V. Holmby House 3 v. 
Dtgby Grand z v. Good for No- 
thing 9 v. The Queen's Maries 3 v. 
The Gladiators a v. The Brookes 
of Bridlemere 3 v. Cerise a v. The 
Interpreter a v. The White Rose 2 v. 
M. orN. zv. Contraband; or A Losing 
Hazard z v. Sarchedon a v. Uncle John 
3 V. Katerfelto z v. Sister Louise z v. 
Rosine zv. Roy's Wife a v. Black but 
Comely a v. Riding Recollections z v. 

George Meredith: The Or- 
deal of Feverel a v. Beauchamp's 
Career a v. The Tragic Comedians z v. 

Owen Meredith : wi/<f Robert 
Lord Lytton. 

Milton: Poetical Works i ▼. 
"Miss Molly," Author of— 

Geraldine Hawthorne z v. 

"Molly Bawn/' Author of— 

Molly Bawn a v. Mrs. Geoffrey a v. 
Faith and Unfisdth 3 v. Portia 3 v. 
Loys. Lord Berresford» etc. z v. Her 
First Appearance, etc. z v. Phyllis a v. 
Rossmoyne 3 v. Doris 3 v. A Maiden 
all Forlorn, etc. z v. 

Miss Florence Montgomery: 

Misunderstood z v. Thrown Together 
a v. Thwarted z v. Wild Mike z v. 
Seaforth a v. The Blue Veil z v. 
Moore: Poetical Works (w. 

portrait) 5 v. 

Lady Morgan's Memoirs 3 v. 
Henry Morley: Of English 

Literature in the Reign of Victoria. 
With Facsimiles of the Signatures 
of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
tv, aoooV 
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E. C. Grcnville :Murray : The 

Member for Paris a v. Young Brown 
9Y. The Boudoir Cabal 3 V. French 
Pictures in English Chalk (ist Series) 
av. TheRussians of To-day IV. French 



/ 



Ossian: Poems i v. 
Ouida: Idalia2v. Tricotrin2v. 

Pack 2V. Chandosav. Strathmoreav. 
Under two Flags a v. Folle-Farine 



av. TheRussiansofTo-day IV. French ^ ^ a Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of 
Pictures in English Chalk (and Scnes) pianders and other Stories x v. Cecfl 
^ .. c»«,«„« Tal«« 1 V- That Artful I Castlcmaine's Gage x v. Madame la 

Marquise x v. PascarH a v. Held in 



a V. Strange Tales i v. That Artful 
Vicar a v. Six Months in the Ranks i v. 
People I have met i v. 

« My little Lady," Author of— 
vide E. Frances Poynter. 
New Testament [v. looo]. 

MrS.Newby: Common Sense a v. 

Dr. J.H.Newman:Callista i v. 
"NinaBalatka," Author of— 
vide Anthony TroUope. 
" No Church," Author of— No 

Church a v. Owen :— a Waif a v. 

Lady Augusta Noel: From 

Generation to Generation x v. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton: Stuart of 

^unleath a v. Lost and Saved a v. 
Old Sir Douglas a v. 

Novels andTales wV/House- 
hold Words. 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 
L.01iphant: AltioraPete2v. 
Mrs. Oliphant: Passages in 

the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland 
of Sunnyside i v. The Last of the 
Mortimers a v. Agnes a v. Madonna 
Mary a v. The Minister's Wife a v. 
The Rector, and the Doctor's Family 
IV. Salem Chapel a v. The Perpetual 
Curate a v. Miss Marjoribanks a v. 
Ombra a v. Memoir of Count de 
Montalembert a v. May a v. l\i- 
nocent a v. For Love and Life a v. 
A Rose in June x v. The Story ofValen- 
tine and his Brother a v. Whiteladies 
a V. The Curate in Charge i v. Phoebe, 
Junior a v. Mrs. Arthur a v. Caritk a v. 
Young Musgrave a v. The Primrose 
Path a v. Within the Precincts 3 ▼• 
The greatest Heiress in England a v. 
He that will not when he may a v. 
Harry joscelyn a v. In Trust a v. It 
was a Lover and his Lass 3 v. The 
Ladies Lindores 3 v. Hester 3V. The 
Wizard's Son 3 v. 



Bondage a v. Two little Wooden Shoes 
I V. Signa (w. portrait) 3 v. In a Winter 
City I V. Ariadne a v. Friendship 2 v. 
Moths 3 V. Pipistrello x v. A Village 
Commune a V. InMaremma3V. Bimbi 
X V. Wanda 3 v. Frescoes, etc x v. 
Princess Napraxine 3 v. 

Miss Parr (Holme Lee) : Basil 
Godfrey's Caprice a v. For Richer, 
for Poorer a v. The Beautiful Miss 
Barrington a r. Her Title of Honour 
I V. Echoes of a Famous Year i v. 
Katherine's Trial x v. Bessie Fairfax 
a V. Ben Milner's Wooing x v. 
Straightforward a r. Mrs. Denys of 
Cote a V. A Poor Squire i v. 

Mrs. Parr: Dorothy Fox iv. 

The Prescotts of Pamphillon s v. 
Gosau Smithy x v. Robin a r. 

"Paul FerroU/' Author of— 

Paul Ferroll x v. Year after Year i v. 
Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife i v. 

James Payn: Found Dead 

z v. Gwendoline's Harvest z v. Like 
Father, like Son a v. Not Wooed, but 
Won a v. Cecil's Tryst i v. A Woman's 
Vengeance a v. Mtu-phy's Master iv. 
In the Heart of a Hill i v. At Her 
Mercy a v. The Best of Husbands a v. 
Walter's Word a v. Halves a v. Fallen 
Fortunes a v. What He cost Her a v. 
By Proxy a t. Less Black than we're 
Painted a v. Under one Roof a v. 
Hi^h Spirits x v. High Spirits(Second 
Series) x v. A Confidential Agent a v. 
From Exile a v. A Grape from a 
Thorn a v. Some Private Views i v. 
For Cash Only a v. Kit: A Memory 
a v. The Canon's Ward a v. Some 
Literary Recollections x v. The Talk 
of the Town i v. 

MissFr.M.Peard: One Year 

av. The Rose-Garden X v. Unawares 

XV. Thorpe Regis x v. A Winter 

\ SXor^ "v"^. K"\&aAn;EaJLi.M. Cartouche 
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X T. Mother Molly x v. Schloss and 
Town 3 V. Contradictions a v. Near 
Neighbours x t. 

Bishop Percy: Reliques of 

Ancient English Poetry 3 ▼. 

£. A. Poe : Poems and Essays. 

Edited with a new Memoir by John 
H. Ingram x v. Tales. Edited by 
John H. Ingram x v. 

Pope: Select Poetical Works 

(w. portrait) i v. 

E.Frances Po3mter: My little 

Lady a v. Ersilia 2 v. Among the 
Hills I V. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed : Z^ro 

1 V. AfEnities i v. 

Mrs. E. Prentiss: Stepping 

Heavenward i v. 

The Prince Consort's 

Speeches and Addresses x v. 

Horace N. Pym : vide C. Fox. 
W. F. Rae: Westward by 

Rail X V. 

Charles Reade: **It is never 

too late to mend" a V. "Love me little 
love me long " x v. The Cloister and the 
Hearth 2 v. Hard Cash 3 v. Put Your- 
self in his Place 2 v. A Terrible 
Temptation a v. Peg Woffington x v. 
Christie Johnstone i v. A Simpleton 

2 V. The Wandering Heir x v. A 
Woman-Hater 2 v. Readiana x v. 
Singleheart and Doubleface x v. 

"Recommended to Mercy," 

Author of— Recommended to Mercy 
a V. Zoe's ' Brand ' 2 v. 

James Rice: wV/<fW.Besant. 
Alfred Bate Richards: So 

very Human 3 v. 

Richardson: Clarissa Har- 

lowe X V 

Mrs.Riddell(F.G.Trafford) : 

George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. Max- 
well Dre witt a v. The Race for Wealth ^ 
2 V. Far above Rubies 2 v. The Earl's^ 
Promise 2 v. Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Rev. W. Robertson: Ser- 
mons 4 V. 

Charles H. Ross : The Pretty 

Widow XV. A London Romance 3 v. 



Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 

Poems X V. Ballads and Sonnets x v. 

J. Ruffini : Lavinia 2 v. Doctor 
Antonio x v. Lorenzo Benoni x v. 
Vincenzo 2 v. A Quiet Nook x v. 
The Parag^eens on a Visit to Paris 
X V. Carlino and other Stories x v. 

W. Clark Russell : A Sailor's 

Sweetheart 2 v. The "Lady Maud" 2 v. 
A Sea Queen 2 v. 

G. A. Sala: The Seven Sons 

of Mammon 2 v. 

John Saunders : Israel Mort, 

Overman 2 v. The Shipowner's 
Daughter 2 v. A Noble Wife 2 v. 

• Katherine Saunders: Joan 

Merryweather and other Tales i v. 
Gideon's Rock x v. The High MUls 
2 V. Sebastian x v. 

Sir Walter Scott: Waverley 

(w. portrait) x v. The Antiquary x v. 
Ivanhoe x v. Kenilworth i v. Quendn 
Durward x v. Old Mortality x v. 
Guy Mannering x v. Rob Roy i v. 
The Pirate i v. The Fortunes of Nigel 
x V. The Black Dwarf: A Legend of 
Montrose x v. The Bride of Lammer- 
moor X V. The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
2 V. The Monastery i v. The 
Abbot I V. Peveril of the Peak 2 v. 
The Poetical Works 2 v. Woodstock 
X V. The Fair Maid of P«a:th x v. 
Anne of Geierstein x v. 

Professor Seeley: Life and 

Times of Stein 4 v. llie Expansion 
of England x v. 

Miss Sewell: Amy Herbert 

2 V. Ursula 2 v. A Glimpse of 
the World 2 v. The Joiu-nal of a 
Home Life 2 v. After Life 2 v. The 
Experience of Life; or. Aunt Sarah 2 v. 

Shakespeare : Plays and Poems 
(with portrait) (Second Edition) 
compl. 7 V. 

Shakespeare s Plays may also be 
had in 37 numbers, at M. 0,30. 
each number. 
Doubtful Plays x v. 

Shelley: A Selection from his 
Poems 1 V. 
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Nathan Sheppard : Shnt op in 

Paris (Second EdiHan, enlarged) z t. 
Sheridan iDramatic Works i ▼. 
J. Henry Shorthouse: John 

Inglesant a ▼. 

Smollett: The Adventures of 

Roderick Random XT. The Expedition 
of Humphry Clinker x v. The Ad- 
ventures of Peregrine Pickle a t. 

Society in London. By a 
Foreign Resident i v. 
Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon): 

History of England 7 ▼. The Reign 
of Queen Anne a v. 

Sterne : The LifeandOpinions 

of Tristram Shandy^ z ▼. A Sentimental 
Journev (w. portrait) x y 

Robert Louis Stevenson: 

Treasure Island x t. 

"Still Waters," Author of— 

Still Waters x v. Dorothy i y. De Cressy 
X V. Uncle Ralph z t. Maiden Sisters 
X V. Martha Brown x v. Vanessa x t. 

M. C. Stirling: Two Tales of 
Married Life a v. Vol. II, A True Man* 
Vol. I. vide G. M. Craik. 

"The Story of Elizabeth," 

Author of— V. Miss Thackeray. 

Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe: 

Uncle Tom's Cabin (w. portrait) a r. 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin a v. 
Dred s r. The Minister's Wooing 
X V. Oldtown Folks a v. 

"Sunbeam Stories," Author 
of — vide Mackamess. 

Swift: Gulliver's Travels i v. 
T. A. Symonds : Sketches in 

Italy X V. New Italian Sketches x v. 

Baroness Tautphoeus: Cy- 

rilla a V. The Initials a v. Quits a v. 
At Odds a v. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor: 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: Diary & Notes i v. 
Lord Tennyson : Poetical 

Works 7 V. Queen Mary x v. Harold 
r V. Ballads and other Poems x v. 
Becket: The Cup; The Falcon 1 y. 



W. M. Thadccray: 

Fair 3 ▼. The History of 1 
3 ▼. Bffiscellanies 8 v. Th 
of Henry Esmond a t. TI 
Humourists x ▼. The New< 
The Vixginians 4 ▼. The Foai 
Lore] the Widower x v. TI 
tnres of Fhifip a ▼. Denis] 
Roundabout Papers a v. 
X T. The Irish Sketch Book 
Paris Sketch Book (w. poru 

Miss Thackeray: Th( 

Elizabeth x v. The Villag 
Cliff X ▼. Old Kensington a 
beard's Keys x t. Five Ol 
X ▼. Miss Angel i v. O 
World X V. Fulham Lawn i 
an Island x v. Da CajK) x v. 
de S<^gn< X ▼. A Book of 

Thomas a Kempi 

Imitation of Christ x t. 

A. Thomas : Denis D 

On Guard a v. Walter G 
Played outav. Called toA< 
OnlyHerselfav. A narrow I 

Thomson: Poedcal 

(with portrait) x t. 

F. G. Trafford: za 
Riddell. 

G. O. Trevelyan; ' 

and Letters of Lord Mac 
portrait) 4 ▼. Selections 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 

Trois-Etoiles: vide 
Anthony Trollope 

Thome a v The Bertram: 
Warden x t. Barchester T 
Castle Richmond 3 t. ' 
Indies x v. Framley Parst 
North America 3 t. Orley 
Rachel Ray a v. The Sn 
at Allington 3 v. Can yi 
her? 3 V. The Belton E 
Nina Balatka X V. The Last 
of Barset 3 v. The Clavt 
Phineas Finn 3 t. He 
was Right 3 r. The Vies 
hampton a v. Sir Harry 
of Humblethwaite i v. J 
Heir a y. The Golden 
Granpere x v. Australia an( 
land 3 V. Lady Anna a V. Ha 
co\fc ol Cjoxi^oA. x -^ . TVvft W 
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now 4V. The Prime Minister 4 V. The 
American Senator 3 v. South Afirica 3 v. 
Is he Popenjoy? 3 v. An Eye for an 
Eye z ▼. J^n Caldigate 3 v. Cousin 
Henry i v. The Duke's Children 3 v. 
Dr. Wortle's School I V. Ayala's Angel 
3 ▼. The Fixed Period i v. Marion Fay 
3 V. Kept in the Dark z v. Fran Frok- 
mann, etc. z t. Alice Dugdale, etc. z v. 
La M^e Bauche, etc. z v. The 
Mistletoe Bough, etc. z v. An Auto- 
biography z V. An Old Man's Love z v. 

T.AdolphusTrollope: The 

Garstangs of Garstang Grange a v. 
A Siren 3 v. 

The Two Cosmos i v. 

" Vera," Author of — Vera i v. 

The Hdtel du Petit St. Jean z v. 
Blue Roses a v. Within Sound of the 
Sea a t. 

Victoria R. I.: vide Leaves. 
Virginia i v. 
L.B.Walford: Mr. Smith 2 v. 

Pauline a v. Cousins a v. Trouble- 
some Daughters a v. 

Mackenzie Wallace: Russia 

Eliot Warburton: The Cres- 
cent and the Cross a v. Darien a v. 

S.Warren: Passages from the 

Diary of a late Physician a v. Ten 
Thousand a -Year 3 v. Now and 
Then z v. The Lily and the Bee z v. 

"Waterdale Neighbours/' 

Author of — vide T. McCarthy. 

Miss Wetherell: The wide, 

wide World z v. Queechy a v. The 
Hills of the Shatemuc 3 v. Say and 
Seal a v. The Old Helmet a v. 
A Whim and its Consequences 

'Valter White: HoUdays m 

Tyrol z v. 

"Who Breaks—Pays," Au- 
thor of—- vide Mrs. Jenkin. 
J. S. Winter: Regimental 

Legends z v. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: East 

Lynne 3 v. The Channings a v. Mrs. 



Halliburton's Troubles a v. Vemer's 
Pride 3 V. The Shadow of Ashlydyat 
3 V. Trevlyn Hold a v. Lord Oak- 
bum's Daughters 3 v. Oswald Cray 
a V. Mildred Arkell a v. St. Martin's 
Eve a V. Elster's Folly a v. Lady 
Adelaide's Oath a v. Orville College 
zv. A Life's Secret z v. The Red Court 
Farm 3 v. Anne Hereford a v. Roland 
Yorke a v. George Canterbury's Will 
av. Bessy Rane a v. Dene Hollow a v. 
The Foggy Night at Offord, etc. z v. 
Within the Maze a v. The Master of 
Greylands a v. Johnny Ludlow {First 
Series) a v. Told in the Twilight 
a V. Adam Grainger z t. Edina a v. 
Pomeroy Abbey a v. Lost in the Post, 
etc. By Johnny Ludlow z v. A Tale 
of Sin, etc. By Johnny Ludlow z v. 
Anne, etc. By Johnny Ludlow z v. 
Court Netherleigh a y. The Mystery 
of Jessy Page, etc. By Johnny Ludlow 
z V. 

Wordsworth: Select Poetical 

Works a v. 

Lascelles Wraxall: Wild 

Oats z V. 

Edni. Yates: Land at Last 3 V. 
Broken to Harness 3 v. The Forlorn 
Hope 3 V. Black Sheep 3 v. The 
Rock Ahead a v. Wrecked in Port 
a V. Dr. Wainwrif^t's Patient a v. 
Nobody's Fortime a v. Castaway a v. 
Awaiting Race a V. The Yellow Flag 
av. The Impending Sword a v. Two, 
by Tricks z v. A Silent Witness a v. 
Recollections and Experiences a v. 

Miss Yonge: The Heir of 

Redclyflfe a v. Heartsease 3 v. The 
Daisy Chain 3 V. Dyne vor Terrace a v. 
Hopes and Fears 3 v. The Young Step- 
Mother 3 v. The Trial 3 V. The Clever 
Woman of the Family 3 v. The 
Dove in the Eagle's Nest a v. The 
Danvers Papers ; the Prince and the 
Page z v. The Chaplct of Pearls a v. 
The two Guardians z v. The Caged 
Lion a v. The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
Lady Hester z v. My Young Alcides 
av. xhe Three Brides a v. Womankind 
a V. Magnum Bonum a v. Love and 
Life z T. Unknown to History a v. 
Stray Pearls (w. portrait) a v. The 
Armourer's Prentices a v. 
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B. Auerbach: On the Heights. 
Transl. byF. E.Bunnett Second 
Authorized Edition, thoroughly 
revised, 3 v. Brigitta. From the 
German by C.BeU, I v. Spinoza. 
FromtheGermanbyNicholson, av. 

G. Ebers: An Egyptian Prin- 
cess. Translated byE. Grove, 2v. 
Uarda. From the German by Bell, 
2v. Homo Sum. From the Ger- 
man by Bell, 2 ▼. The Sisters. 
From the German by Bell, 2 v. 

Fouqu6: Undine, Sintram, etc 
Translated byF. E. Bunnett, i v. 

Ferdinand Frciligrath: 
Poems. From the German. 
Edited by hisDaughter. Second 
Copyright Edition, enlarged, I ▼. 

W.Gdrlach: Prince Bismarck 
(with Portrait). From the Ger- 
man by Miss M. E. vonGlehn, iv. 

Goethe: Faust. From the Ger- 
man by John Anster, LL. D. i ▼. 
Wilhelm Meister^s Apprentice- 
ship. From the German by 
Eleanor Grove, 2 v. 

K. Gutzkow: Through Night 
to Light. From the German by 
M. A. Faber, i v. 

F. W. Hacklander: Behmd 
the Counter [Handel u.Wandel]. 
From the German by Howitt, i v. 

W.HaufF: Three Tales. From 
the German by M. A. Faber, I v. 

P. Heyse: L'Arrabiata and 
other Tales. From the German 
by M. Wilson, i v. The Dead 
Lake and other Tales. From the 
German by Mary Wilson, i v. 
Barbarossa and other Tales. From 
the German by L. C. S., i v. 



Wilhelmine von Hillem: 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier- 
Wally]. From the German by 
C. Bell and E. F. Poynter, i v. 
The Hour will come. From the 
German by Clara Bell, 2 v. 

S. Kohn: Gabriel. A Story 
of the Jews in Prague. From the 
German by A. Milman, M.A., i v. 

G. E. Lessing: Nathan the 
Wise and Emilia Galotti. The 
former transL by W. Taylor, the 
latter by Chas. Lee Lewes, i v. 

Fanny Lewald: Stella. From 

the German by Beatrice Marshall. 3 v. 

E.Marlitt: The Princess of the 
Moor [das Haideprinzesschen], 

2 V. 

Maria Nathusius: Joachim 
von Kamem and Diary of a. poor 
young Lady. From the CJerman 
by Miss Thompson, i v. 

Fritz Reuter: In the Year '13: 
Transl. from the Platt-Deutsch 
by Chas. Lee Lewes, i v. An 
old Story of my Farming Days 
[Ut mine Stromtid]. From the 
German by M. W. Macdowall, 3V. 

Jean Paul Friedr. Richter: 

Flower , Fruit and Thorn Pieces : or 
the Married Life, Death, and Wedding 
of the Advocate of the Poor, Firmian 
Stanislaus SiebenkAs. Translated from 
die German by £. H. Noel, 2 v. 

T. V. Scheffel: Ekkehard. A 

Tale of the tenth Century. Translated 
firom the German by Sofie Delffs, a v. 

G. Taylor : Klytia. From the 

German by Sutton Fraser G>rkran, 2 v. 
H. Zschokke : The Princess of 

Brunswick- WolfenbQttel and other 
Tales. From the Gennan by M. A. 
Faber, x v» 
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iries for the Young. 

ady Barker: Stories About 
h Frontispiece, i v. 
ouisa Charlesworth: Mi- 
sring Children. WithFrontis- 
e, I V. 

[rs. Craik (Miss Mulock): 
Year. Illustrated by C. 
•ell, I V. Three Tales for 
s. With a Frontispiece by 
'lockhorst, i v. Three Tales 
Sirls. With a Frontispiece 
J. Plockhorst, i v. 
[iss G. M. Craik: Cousin 
:. With a Frontispiece by 
'lockhorst, i v. 
[aria Edgeworth: Moral 
;s. With a Frontispiece by 
Plockhorst, I v. Popular 
;s. With a Frontispiece by 
lockhorst, 3 v. 

ridget & Julia Kavanagh : 

Pearl Fountain. With a Frontis- 
j by B. Plockhorst, x v. 

harles and Afciry Lamb: 

s from Shakspeare. With the 
rait of Shakspeare, x v. 

mma Marshall: Rex and 

na; or. The Song of the River. 
I six Illustrations, x vol. 

aptain Marryat: Master- 
Ready; or, the Wreck of the 
fie. With Frontispiece, i v. 

lorence Montgomery : The 

Q-Crier ; to which is added : The 
iren with the Indian-Rubber Ball, 



— Each volume 1 Mark 60 Pf. 

Ruth and her Friends. A Story 
for Girls. With Frontispiece, x v. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: William 

Allair: or. Running away to Sea. 
Frontispiece from a Drawmg by F. 
Gilbert, x v. 

Miss Yonge: Kenneth; or, 
the Rear-Guard of the Grand 
Army. With Frontispiece, i v. 
The Little Duke. Ben Sylvester's 
Word. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, i v. TheStokesley 
Secret. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, I v. Countess 
Kate. With Frontispiece, i v. 
A Book of Golden Deeds. With 
a Frontispiece by B. Plockhorst, 
2v. Friarswood Post-Office. With 
Frontispiece, i v. Henrietta's 
Wish; or. Domineering. A Tale. 
With a Frontispiece by B. Plock- 
horst, I y. Kings of England: 
A History for the Young. With 
Frontispiece, i v. The I^ces of 
Ljmwood; the Pigeon Pie. With 
Frontispiece, i v. P's and Q's. 
With Frontispiece, i v. Aunt 
Charlotte's Stories of English 
History. With Frontispiece, iv. 
Bye- Words. With a Frontispiece 
by B. Plockhorst, i v. Lads and 
Lasses of Langley; Sowing and 
Sewing. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, i v. 



Tauchnitz Manuals of Conversation. 

Each hound JL 2,25. 



les Handbuch der Engli- 

tchen Qjnversationssprache von 
A. Schlessing. 

ew Manual of the German 

Language of Conversation by 
A. Schlessing. 



Neues Handbuch der FramS- 

sischen Qjnversationssprache von 
L. Rollin. 

Nouveau Manuel de la Con- 
versation AUemande par MM. 
L. RoUin et Wotfgang Wthtr. 



/ 



Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

A complete Dictionary of the En^^h and Germ 
for general use. By W, Jamss, Thirtieth Stere 
crown 8vo sewed Mark 4, 50. 

A complete Dictionary of the English and Freni 
for general use. By W, Janus and A. MoU. 
Stereotype Edition, crown 8vo sewed Mark 6,0 

A complete Dictionary of the English and Italic 
for general use. By W. James and Gius, G, 
Stereotype Edition, crown Svo sewed Mark 5,' 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English 2 
languages. By J, E. Wessdy, Twelfth Sterec 
i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,2^. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Enghsh 
languages. By J, E. Wessely, Twelfth Stere< 
i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English 
languages. By J. E. JVessely, Ninth Sterec 
i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English i 
languages. By J. E, Wessdy and A, Gtrones, 
type Edition. i6mo sewed Mark 1,5a booni 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the French 2 
languages. By J, £, IVesseiy, Third Stereo 
i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Itsdian a 
languages. By G* Locella^ Third Stereotype E 
sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Dictionary of the Latin and Englisl 
Fifth Stereot. Ed. i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bou 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the French i 
languages. By Z. Tolhausen. Stereotype Edition. 
Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

Technological Dictionary in the French, ] 
German languages by A. Tolhausen, Revised by 
Complete in three Parts, crown Svo sewed Mark 
Part separately: French, German, English [T 
with a grand Supplement] Mark 10,00. (G 
ment separate Mark 3,00.) English, German, Fi 
Edition, with a large Supplement] Mark 8,00. ( 
lish, French [Second Edition] Mark 8,00. 

A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old 
By Dr. Julius Furst. Fifth Edition. Transla 
German by Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo sewed 

No orders of private p\XTc3aas«s «x^ eRRs:a\ft^\s^ 
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